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ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Lloyd George has been the chief speaker this 
week. To some extent he may remind one of St. Just, 
though perhaps he does not take himself so porten- 
tously as that young man, who would ‘‘ carry his head 
on his shoulders with as much respect as if it were the 
Sacrament”. Assuredly Mr. George has St. Just’s love 
of action and his thoroughness. He scoffed at the 
House of Lords as usua!, and at the Conservative 
party for allowing the Justices of the Peace Bill to 
pass. According to Mr. George, the new qualification 
for magistracy is to be not property but brains. Does 
he really suppose that all the new magistrates, Liberal 
in politics, that have been selected of late at the instance 
of the Lord Chancellor, are brainy men? Some good 
men have certainly been added to the bench ; and it is 
a pity they were not added toit before ; but they belong 
to an ordinary type of Englishman ; the only variation 
lies in the fact that they are Liberals. 


Mr. Haldane has again been much before the public. 
It appears that he is at last realising the greatness of 
his task. He now admits that the complication is so 
great, and the difficulties so enormous, that it will take 
very much longer than he expected to put things 
Straight. Of course he tells us, nevertheless, that the 
army is in a much better condition than ever it was 
before. That every War Secretary in turn has told us. 
But if we are to place any trust in what officers, 
staff as well as regimental, tell us from all parts, the 
keen, energetic soldiers—whom Mr. Haldane declares 
have arisen since the South African war, as if there 
were no such individuals before—are very dissatisfied 
with the way matters are being conducted. Certainly 
he is a little glocmier as to his grand scheme of so- 


called reform. 


He tells us that it took fifty years to 
reform the German army. He omits, however, to add 
that it is almost fifty years also since we began that 
interesting experiment at the time of the Crimean 
war; and it cannot be said that the efforts of Mr. 
Haldane and his predecessors have been productive of 
much good so far. Asa rule their reforms have consisted 
in launching abortive and expensive schemes, and re- 
ducing the strength of the army, which has subse- 
quently had to be raised again—at immense additional 
cost—when a crisis has arisen. 


The War Secretary finds it hard to justify the 
execution of the task his taskmasters have set him. 
He tells us that we need more artillery, and that of 
the very best. Yet he cuts down the regular batteries, 
and offers us instead a hybrid alternative of doubtful 
value. ‘‘ Ruthless ” economy is his watchword. But 
we have never yet heard of any War Secretary who 
did not strive to reach this goal. The present ‘‘ruth- 
less ” policy demands the abolition of unnecessary units. 
Yet it is curious how well the present plan coincides 
with the clamour of the extremists. We were under 
the impression that five years ago there was a clamour 
for more men. In any case we raised some Reserve 
and Yeomanry corps at ruinous rates. Yet in the 
future a far greater struggle than the South African 
war might conceivably be upon us. 


Mr. Haldane looks for great results from the new 
General Staff. Actually they have been studying 
the South African war and the Manchurian campaign ! 
How did the old Intelligence branch spend their time ? 
Was the study of contemporary war unknown before 
Mr. Haldane’s time? We are glad to see that in 
addressing some Volunteers Mr. Haldane alluded to 
the necessity of possessing an adequate supply of 
officers. Yet his efforts in this direction amount to 
nothing else than pious aspirations. He formulates no 
plan. As to compulsion, no free nation would suffer 
it. We must rely on national good feeling. Now no 
nation on earth is more patriotic than the Japanese, 
yet compulsion is necessary even in their case. As 
a fact Mr. Haldane is attempting the impossible. A 
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very gifted man, with high ideals of patriotism and 
imperialism, he is hopelessly out of place amongst the 
anti-Nationalists and anti-Imperialists with whom he 
finds himself ; it is hard for him to ‘‘ square” his views 
with the programme he is forced to adopt. 


Lord Rosebery never made a speech more finely 
touched with pathos and sorrow than that at the opening 
of the new Edinburgh asylum. One might object that he 
was forcing association a little in finding an illustration 
of *‘ great wits to madness often are allied” in the fact 
that the home of Hamilton, the poet of ‘‘ The Braes of 
Yarrow”, was at Bangour. But with this exception 
there was not a word which was not impressive as that 
of an imaginative and philosophic mind looking down 
into one of the darkest abysses of our modern life. 
And yet Lord & dsebery is as helpless as if he were an 
insanity expert in explaining the cause or the means of 
prevention of thiy terrible waste of humanity which is 
always going on and seems to be increasing ; but his 
description of the great burden on society in maintain- 
ing the ‘‘ intellectually dead ” who have ceased to count 
as useful is a vivid seeing of the lunacy statistics. Then 
we have the contrast between the sumptuous homes for 
the intellectually dead and the housing of the living 
and worthy workers. And yet the restlessness of life, 
in which Lord Rosebery sees an inevitable cause of 
insanity, though some might say it is one of the effects, 
he illustrates from the classes whose homes are nearer 
the sumptuousness of those for the intellectually dead ; 
it is they who mostly use the motor, the motor-bicycle, 
and the railway for getting away from home, all which 
Lord Rosebery denounces by name. 


Mr. Richard Bell M.P. who represents Derby as 
a Labour member, supported by the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, has had a trying time at 
Cardiff. He has been called on to join the Independent 
Labour party and to act with it in Parliament. He 
refused to do this, and a resolution was passed that in 
future all the society’s candidates should be required to 
join Mr. Keir-Hardie’s division of the Labour mem- 
bers. This is the first stroke of success achieved in 
the attempt that is being made to capture trade 
unionism for that party. Mr. Bell believes that if the 
general body of railway servants were canvassed the 
result would be different. He thinks he is strong 
enough to win Derby again by the votes of the men 
there who do not agree with the Cardiff policy. If this 
policy is pursued in other cases, as it seems likely to be, 
other non-socialist unionist members of Parliament will 
find their position assailed and will be supported by 
dissentient unionists, with the result that there will be 
But the 
Labour Representation Committee may find that trade 
unionism is not so permeated by its principles as it 
imagines. The voting of the Miners’ Federation at 
Swausea in the contrary sense to that at Cardiff makes 
this look more probable. 


If we may credit Mr. Bell’s figures as to the incomes 
of two or three friends of the Labour party, journalism 
is about as good a game as—according to the ‘‘ Times ” 
—publishing. He declared at Cardiff that, whilst 
‘*poor old Burns” had ‘‘ copped” it for drawing a 
salary of £2,000 a year, Mr. Philip Snowden was 
allowed by the Labour party to make his £1,500 or 
£2,000 a year without anyone protesting. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, it seems, is also an offender against Mr. 
Richard Bell’s view of what is right and proper in 
a Labour man, for he is touring on contract for 
journalism. Mr. Macdonald, however, according to 
Mr. Bell, writes only for the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” and 
** Manchester Guardian’, whereas Mr. Philip Snowden 
is described as writing for twenty-five newspapers. 


Mr. Snowden, M.P., indeed, must be champion 
journalist. Twenty-five newspapers—think of it! 
Why, it is hard work enough writing for one. But we are 
bound to say that, considering the number of papers, 
a cool two thousand a year does not seem out of the 
way. After all, it only works out at, roughly, thirty 
shillings a week per paper. Is not Mr. Bell, in this 


| trifling purely personal matter, a little too sea-green 


incorruptible ? 


John Bull, to most of us, stands for all that is good 
old solid Conservative. It is odd then to find him set 
up as a sort of shield against the socialists by the 
Liberal press. The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette”, in a 
cartoon lately, showed John Bull standing four-square 
to Mr. Keir-Hardie, and during the present week ‘‘ The 
Tribune ’’—a paper by the way which under its new 
editor maintains a steady excellence—has a similar 
sketch. In both cases John Bull is presented with an 
undeniable note of admiration on the part of the paper. 
Straws these may be, but they surely show the way the 
wind blows. There are more Masters of Elibank at 
heart than one. 


Mr. S. E. Evans is in sore trouble in his con- 
stituency of Glamorgan. The cruel Labour people have 
decided to run a candidate against him, and the Con- 
servatives may now join in. We do not think there is 
really very much in the statement that in the case of a 
three-cornered fight the Conservative may get in : it is 
possible, but not at all likely. However in the interests 
of the party system it is quite right to contest such 
constituencies. Mr. Evans is now perhaps rather sorry 
he was ever offered the Recordership of Swansea. He 
would have done better to wait till, say, one of the Great 
Law Officerships under the Crown fell vacant. Un- 
consciously the Government has punished Mr. Evans 
rather than rewarded him for his assiduous aid in the 
Education Bill debates by offering him this Recorder- 
ship. 


An incident such as might be expected has happened 
from the visit of the Eighty Club to Hungary. Count 
Apponyi has had to disclaim a preposterous account 
given by an Austrian weekly paper of considerable 
standing, the ‘‘ Montags Revue”, to the effect that the 
Eighty Club’s visit was arranged in consequence of 
an interview the Count had with King Edward in 
London on the occasion of his attendance at the Inter- 
national Parliamentary Conference, when he converted 
the King into an ardent believer in Hungarian aspira- 
tions. Thus the fussy visit of the Eighty Club gives 
an opportunity for pro-German malevolence to address a 
ridiculous story to pro-German ignorance and to increase 
the strain existing between the peoples of Austria and 
Hungary. A really delightful sentence in the article is 
that the Eighty Club is the most distinguished political 
association in England, and King Edward and his 
Government are in close touch with it. Other visitors 
to Hungary just now are representatives of the British 
Chambers of Commerce. M. Kossuth and others have 
made speeches to them of which the burden has been 
that English capital would find good account in helping 
the development of Hungarian manufactures. The 
Austrian papers see something amusing in English free 
traders aiding the Hungarians to shut out Austrian 
manufactures. 


The Constitutional Democrats of Russia and their 
sympathisers and admirers here who are getting up 
the memorial to the members of the late Douma are 
in similar straits. A good deal of difficulty has arisen 
about the Cadets’ meeting-place for their Congress ; but 
it seems at last it has been arranged that they shall be 
allowed to hold it at Helsingfors, only the proceedings 
are not to be public. But the surprising fact is that 
the Nobility’s Assembly Hall in St. Petersburg was 
applied for for the purpose of being used as the recep- 
tion room of the English memorialists. It is not 
nearly so surprising that it has been refused. The 
Memorialists have arranged to deliver their message 
about the middle of this month, but whether this will 
be in St. Petersburg or Helsingfors is still an open 
question. 


The signature this week of the Turko-Egyptian 
agreement defining the frontier from Rafah on the 
Mediterranean to Akabah on the Gulf bears a moral 
which ought not to be lost on Europe. The Turkish 
nettle must be firmly grasped if irritation is to 
be avoided. It is a pity the Powers did not long 
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since make up their minds to present something in the 
nature of an ultimatum with regard to Macedonia. 
An identic note has at last been drawn up, on the 
initiative of Great Britain, setting forth the conditions 
on which Europe will accept Turkey’s proposal of a 
three-per-cent. increase in the Customs duties, in order 
to provide the necessary funds for the carrying out of 
the reform scheme. By placing supervision in the 
control of the Public Debt Administration the Foreign 
Secretary has done his best to ensure the allocation of 
the increase, which British traders chiefly will have to 
provide, to its proper uses. The Sultan may of course 
demur, but it is to be hoped the Powers will make it 
plain that procrastination will not secure improved 
terms. 


Mr. Taft has ended the uncertainty in Cuba by 
declaring himself Military Governor, and large drafts 
of American troops are under orders for immediate 
service. Of course the new régime is provisional only, 
the Cuban flag floats over the offices controlled by 
American nominees, and when the people have quieted 
down a further chance is to be given them to govern 
themselves. President Roosevelt’s friends are very 
anxious the world should understand that intervention 
is not annexation, that the Cubans are delighted at the 
step now taken, and that only when the island has 
proved its incapacity for home rule will the extreme 
measure be entertained. If inability to run alone is to be 
the ultimate sanction, annexation would be the logical 
course to-morrow. America would then have an 
opportunity of showing the world that she could 
succeed where Spain failed. 


Lord Minto on Monday received a deputation of 
Mohammadans who urged their claim to consideration 
if an Indian Parliament ever comes within the region 
of practical politics. If their object was to give the 
Viceroy an opportunity for a straight and statesman; 
like yet sympathetic speech, which might have the 
effect of allaying some misapprehensions, then they 
succeeded admirably. Lord Minto said it would be 
foolish to attempt to deny that new hopes and 
ambitions fill the political atmosphere in India just 
now. In the harvest of British rule there must be 
some tares. A committee is now sitting in Calcutta to 
consider the question of representation and that body 
is not likely to overlook Mohammadan claims because 
the Mohammadan has been less in evidence at Congress 
gatherings than the mild Hindu. Lord Minto gave 
his assurance that no such elementary error will be com- 
mitted if and when any administrative reorganisation 
takes place. 


Anti-nationalism is Lord Milner’s phrase for “a very 
grave fact, and a real danger”, namely, ‘‘ that so large 
a number of people in England, whenever their country’s 
interests were at stake in any part of the world, always 
felt compelled by their conscience to side against her ”. 
Lord Milner goes so far as to say that the anti-national- 
ists in this country are a greater danger to South 
Africa than Het Volk and Solomonites, which is pro- 
foundly true. For were it not for the support of the 
anti-nationalists in the Government and in the Imperial 
Parliament, Messrs. Smuts and Solomon would be 
powerless. Perhaps the most fantastic form which the 
anti-nationalist spirit has assumed of late is ‘ pro- 
Zuluism 


On the other hand it must be admitted that the desire 
to be fair to one’s enemies is a very fine moral quality, 
and that the capacity of seeing the arguments on the 
other side is a very rare mental quality. A few years 
ago Sir Edward Clarke incurred great odium and was 
almost boycotted because in the dispute between Eng- 
land and Venezuela he suggested that there might 
possibly be something to be said for the Venezuelan 
claim. It was the lawyer speaking in the politician, 
and we always thought that the outcry against the 
distinguished advocate was rather narrow and vulgar. 
The truth is that party newspapers behave with such 
barbarous insolence and vulgarity whenever England is 
involved in a dispute with a foreign nation that educated 
men are often disgusted, and driven into taking the 


foreigner’s side. If we remember rightly, Rosalind says 
to the melancholy Jacques, ‘‘ Disable all the benefits of 
your own country: be out of love with your nativity, 
and almost chide God for making you that countenance 
you are”’. So that evidently anti-nationalists lived even 
in the spacious days of Elizabeth. 


The Bishop of Carlisle, the President of the Church 
Congress which has been sitting at Barrow, said in his 
opening address that the programme had been carefully 
chosen, but that it had not been chosen timidly. A 
reader who glances down column after column in the 
papers and notices the subjects discussed will agree that, 
whatever wisdom or foolishness there may be in the 
utterances, the spirit of unconventionality and free 
speaking is the note that appears in everything. Not 
least, but perhaps most of all, this may be said of the 
Bishop of Birmingham’s sermon. If we judge by 
speeches there is no body of people meeting together in 
this country who are prepared to go further in the 
criticism of property, and class distinctions, and trade 
conditions, and inequalities between rich and poor, than 
those who have been meeting at Barrow-in-Furness. 
A collection might be made of their sayings which would 
pass muster in any collection of socialist literature 
simply because it would be socialistic commonplace. 


We are not referring merely to the section in which 
papers were read on the Church and Politics. Without 
pressing the case of the Dean of Ely, who believes in 
socialism ‘‘in the best sense of the term”’, though he 
could not accept that form of it which would destroy 
private property, there was the reader of the paper 
who advocated the taking the ‘‘ unearned increment ”, 
which would at least be a considerable inroad on private 
property. Moreover there was a paper professedly 
Socialist by Mr. T. Summerbell M.P. Then the Bishop 
of Birmingham’s sermon which we have mentioned was 
devoted almost wholly to deploring what he considers 
the wrong point of view taken by the Church as regards 
capital and labour. One striking sentence contains 
the gist of his discourse: ‘‘ Capital and labour were 
names used for great class interests and organisa- 
tions representing men and money, and the Church found 
itself in fact and on the whole moving in the grooves 
which were precisely those from which Christ warned 
them off’’. There is a freedom of utterance in all this 
which amply vindicates the claim for the Church, made 
by the Bishop of Carlisle, for a share in the adjective 
‘* Free” with the Nonconformists who claim the copy- 
right. 


There are two big strikes on hand, one in Pontypridd 
and the Rhondda district, where twenty-eight thousand 
colliers have given in notices which expire at the 
end of the month; the other on the Clyde, where the 
ship-yard boiler-makers to the number of seven or 
eight thousand have already left work. They are per- 
haps a sign that trade is beginning to improve ; and 
for a considerable time there has been no great trade 
conflict. In Wales the strike is due to the attempt to 
force non-unionists, of whom there are about five 
thousand in the above-named district, to join the 
unions. There is a prospect that this object will be 
attained without the strike taking place. If not, there 
will almost certainly be a repetition of the cruel scenes 
of coercion which have been prevalent of late. The 
excuse is that the unionists obtain benefits without the 
help of the non-unionists who reap the advantage but 
do not contribute to the expenses. On the Clyde the 
same principle acts in a different way. The strike is 
directed against what are known as the associated 
employers ; but the men of the unassociated employers 
will remain at work because they know that if the 
associated firms alter wages the unassociated will 
follow their example. 


It seems rather doubtful whether anything will come 
of the agitation against the raising of the District 
Railway fares. There was a meeting at Westminster 
Town Hall on Wednesday at which representatives 
from seven or eight local authorities were present: and 
the Wimbledon Town Council has passed a resolution 
protesting against the increase of fares. But the clause 
in the protest calling on the Board of Trade to exercise 
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its powers under the Cheap Trains Act was deleted—a 
suggestive omission. The Housing Committee of the 
London County Council has also advised the Council 
to take action. All that can be done however resolves 
itself into what the Board of Trade can do; and the 
fact that it requires so much stirring up is not an 
encouraging sign for the movement. Season-ticket 
holders and others on certain sections of the line are 
hard hit. Nothing the County Council or any other 
body can do can help them. Not even, we imagine, 
the threatened blocking of the company’s bills in the 
House of Commons. 


At the opening of the Medical Schools some topic of 
public as distinct from professional interest is gene- 
rally discussed by the lecturers. At the Middlesex 
Hospital and at Leeds University the difficulties in 
getting public support for efficient medical education 
were prominent topics. The Middlesex Hospital 
school is hoping that private endowments may help it 
out of its difficulties. The Lord Mayor of London 
who was present at the lecture was so impressed with 
the generosity of the contributions that he hoped 
nothing more would be heard about hospitals coming 
on the rates. ifcoming on the rates means that well- 
to-do patients snould be treated at the hospitals, 
doctors might well object ; but they would hardly 
object to public aid for the endowment of medical 
teaching. Sir James Crichton Browne said at Leeds 
that in the direction of medical research Germany had 
stolen a march on us, for the various governments in 
that empire had unstintedly provided their universities 
with fully-equipped research laboratories organised and 
conducted by professional directors. This cannot be 
done on students’ fees. There is already a shortage of 
students in the hospitals because the expenses are so 
great; and private benefactors are a very precarious 
source of supply. 


The Dowager Lady Portsmouth, who has just died, 
had character and talent of ahigh order. She gathered 
round her at Hurstbourne in the sixties and seventies 
some of the brightest spirits of that day. She was a 
politician and a diplomat, in contrast with the old Earl 
of Portsmouth who was a hearty breezy foxhunter 
of the Squire Osbaldiston type. Lady Portsmouth 
undoubtedly influenced her brother Lord Carnarvon at 
the time he retired from the Conservative Government, 
and it was thought she might win him over to the 
Liberal party. She had literary discernment, and 
drew Gladstone’s notice to perhaps the best short 
story in the language—‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe ”°—which 
most readers, who prefer the balderdash of six-shilling 
novels, find a quite unimportant, amateurish, trifling 
thing. Latterly Lady Portsmouth became a farmer, 
and showed great skill and knowledge in this occupa- 
tion. 


The coup of the week has been Lord Rosebery’s. 
He took the breath of the literary world away on 
Monday by suddenly publishing, without any previous 
hint or announcement, his new book on Randolph 
Churchill. Instantly his work was clean-gutted. All 
the neat things in it, the tasty things, were marked with 
a blue pencil. They were scissored out and pasted on 
to slips and sent up hot and hot to the printer ; and, in 
a matter of a few hours after the appearance of the 
book, it was the common property of anybody. Prac- 
tically the book was published at a halfpenny. 


The great balloon Derby has been flown, and by 
now pretty well all the gas has been let out. Cranks 
have been certain for a hundred years and rather more 
that they have contrived a balloon at length which they 
can steer. Until that is done there is little likelihood of 
the aerial navies ‘‘ grappling in the central blue”. As 
to this ‘‘ race ” some of us have rather vague ideas of 
who won, and hardly anybody can say for sure why 
they started. Mr. Rolls was lost for a while, but 
came down safely near Sandringham. We would not 
crab the performance of all these intrepid gentlemen, 
but can it be said any of them did so well as Burnaby ? 
Becalmed in mid-Channel he lit up his cigar and puffed 
away under the gas. That was something like a spice of 
danger. 


SOCIALISM ON THE RAILWAY. 


ss decision of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 

Servants at Cardiff in the matter of Mr. Bell, 
M.P., its Secretary, is ominous for labour members 
of the old school. It is also of great and general public 
importance. Of the fifty-four members of Parliament 
representative of working-class voters twenty-nine are 
for the most part of the same kind of workman parlia- 
mentarian as the late Mr. Macdonald or Mr. Pickard, 
or as Mr. Burns or Mr. Broadhurst. Except Mr. 
Burns these men were not socialists ; nor were socialists 
prominent amongst unionists until some twenty years 
ago, when Mr. Burns and the new unionism forced 
the silk-hatted workmen leaders to recognise that 
the old-fashioned individualism was threatened. But 
whether Labour members were avowed socialists or 
were only tinged with socialism, or held a strong 
belief in individualism, they had not much doubt that, 
on the whole, official Liberal politics must furnish the 
sphere in which they must generally act. Rightly or 
wrongly they saw in Liberalism an instrument which 
could be used with more facility in Labour questions 
than any other. Meantime the socialistic spirit has 
spread so widely in the unions that they have returned 
to Parliament twenty-five avowed socialists. They have 
been converted by the doctrine of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee whose chief missionary has been 
Mr. Keir-Hardie. It has been preached that trade 
unionism is an extremely narrow basis on which to send 
working men representatives to Parliament ; and that 
Labour members should cut themselves off from con- 
nexion with the Liberal party in order that there should 
be no doubt of their having adopted political prin- 
ciples incompatible with Liberalism. The Liberal party 
has been hard to convince that any large body of work- 
ing men would act in such independence of it. At the 
last elections Liberals in some cases helped the candi- 
dature of Labour men when there was no chance of win- 
ning for a Liberal opposed by the Labour votes. Mr. Bell 
in his speech at Cardiff told how he went to Wakefield 
with gold subscribed by Liberal members to heip Mr. 
Snowden the socialist in his electioneering. We do not 
think Mr. Keir-Hardie and his party ever disguised 
their socialism and their aim at independence, though 
the Master of Elibank made this charge against him 
after Cockermouth. They did however become more 
ostentatious in the assertion of both after the elections 
proved so favourable to them. One of the amusements 
of Conservatives has been to follow the rise and pro- 
gress of the terror which the socialist members held 
over the Government, and to note how the Government 
were beginning to resent it with mingled amazement 
and indignation ; but submitting to it as they did over 
the Trade Union Bill. The Labour Representation 
Committee in short bluffed the Liberal party in the 
constituencies and in the House of Commons; and its 
success has encouraged it to bluff the trade unions and 
to finish the process of capturing them for itself. 

At the last Trade Union Congress a resolution was 
passed that there should be an effort made to rally all 
the Labour members in the House of Commons into 
the fold of the committee. A conference was suggested, 
but it does not yet appear to have been held. Without 
waiting for this the committee has been using its in- 
fluence in the trade unions to procure resolutions 
pledging them to support only those candidates who 
will join the committee and act with the Independent 
Labour Party in Parliament. The meeting of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants is the 
first occasion on which the new policy has come 
forward in public ; and it has been successful. Out 
of fifty-nine votes thirty-seven were given, against 


twenty-two, that future candidates should sign and. 


accept the conditions of the Labour party. It was 
quite certain that Mr. Bell, a pure trade unionist 
and an anti-socialist, would not accept these condi- 
tions; and he therefore will be disqualified for the 
support of the society at the next elections. Mr. Bell 
after the voting said he was sure that if a ballot were 
taken of the men themselves instead of their delegates 
the result would be different, and it would show that the 
men are anti-socialist. But the question of putting this 
test to him has been debated for weeks past with great 
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fierceness, and it is not apparent why the delegates do 
not represent the actual majority of the members of the 
union. The capture of the management and the funds 
by socialists has been denounced by anti-socialist trade 
unionists as dishonest, seeing that the funds have been 
amassed by non-socialists. They object, too, in the 
future to pay subscriptions which will be used for the 
socialist propaganda, and not for the objects which are 
strictly trade union and non-political. The action of 
the socialist unionists is therefore said to be dishonest ; 
but the socialists of the unions are as much members 
as are anti-socialists, and like any other majority of a 
society are entitled to capture the society. The only 
response the minority can make is to retire and leave 
the victors in possession. Whether it is good policy 
for the socialists to drive unionists to this extremity 
and deprive themselves of their further contributions is 
another matter. It is possible there will be serious 
secessions. 

The Cardiff proceedings showed that in the railway 
men’s case there is a large minority; the Miners’ 
Federation at Swansea has now rejected a proposal 
similar to the Cardiff one. Unless there is a reaction, as 
Mr. Bell prophesies there will be, against the now un- 
compromising socialists, and the unionists and socialists 
come to some basis of toleration for each other, the next 
elections will see instead of a Labour candidate sup- 
ported by both sections either a split up of votes 
between rival Labour candidates, or the pure unionists’ 
votes given to the Liberal candidate. This would work 
out for the benefit of either the Liberal or the Conserva- 
tive party ; and not be to the advantage of the socialist 
group. At present however Mr. Keir-Hardie and his 
adherents are bent on putting their theory of inde- 
pendence into practice; but they are probably mis- 
calculating the advance which socialism has made 
amongst the working classes. Unionism has been 
strong amongst them just because it has had such a 
strong practical and so very little of a theoretical side. 
It has yet to be shown that socialism, which is essen- 
tially a philosophy and a theory, is supplying its place 
in uniting the working classes. In Germany and 
France it is easier for socialism to capture them as the 
trade unions are not, and have never been, strong 
bodies as they are in England. Mr. Keir-Hardie may 
well feel disdain for the Liberal papers which instruct 
him that he is wanting to introduce a sterile socialism 
instead of practical unionism. If he can convert 
unionists into socialists, there will be no question of 
sterility ; but if he cannot, and he yet continues to 
hold aloof from the practical reforms of either Con- 
servatives or Liberals, his party will become sterile. 
He and his party have not touched the bed-rock of 
resistance in unionism and the decision at Swansea 
shows this. They are accused of having dissembled 
until they could capture the unions. They did not 
dissemble more than any other weak party until it 
becomes strong. But it is not so long ago that the 
impotency was felt; and we do not believe that so 
great a change has happened as the Labour Represen- 
tation Committee imagines. Nothing is more likely 
than a reaction against the assumption that all Labour 
representation must be stamped with orthodoxy by 
that committee. Very little might do it—even such 
accusations as Mr. Bell in his anger made, that some 
members of the party are not zealous in their Parlia- 
mentary duties, being too busy making money by 
writing for the papers. 


THE CHURCH AMONG THE SLAGS. 


S er Church Congress, which last year pitched its 
tents in the bathing-machine Beersheba on the 
Dorset coast, has this October settled lightly down on 
the northern Dan of dockyard and iron foundry. The 
adaptability of a Church which can find itself equally at 
home amid the Georgian gentility of Weymouth, the 
ecclesiastical archaism of Winchester or York, and 
the fierce Vulcan-like energies of Barrow-in-Furness, 
is worth admiration; and, though we do not love 
congresses, and Church congresses least of all, we 
respect the proud spirit in which the Church of England 


claims the present and the future equally with the past 
for her own. The Catholic revival of seventy years ago 
took its birth in library and common-room, amid the 
leisured calm of scholarship and the aroma of antiquity. 
But soon it descended from its mount of Transfigura- 
tion into the crowded ways of men to wrestle with a 
devil-possessed world which prates of its own progres- 
siveness. And yet the Church, if she is to solve modern 
problems, must not lose touch either of the cloister or 
of the student’s cell. 

Such value as a Church congress has is not the 
illumination of the Church at large or the education of 
general opinion—for the instinct of readers and speakers 
seems to be almost invariably to say what their audience 
expects them to say—but a certain impression left 
behind on the locality. Will the present Congress 
have set its mark upon—not the North which is 
‘*dark and true and tender”, but the grimy North of 
commercial progress and British materialism? It is 
difficult to conceive a more striking contrast than 
that between the hard and hideous manufacturing 
town in which the Congress meets, and which when 
the first Congress assembled forty-five years ago was 
but a fishing village, and the majestic abbey-church 
standing in ruins at the other end of the tramway. 
The worst of Church congresses is that they fail to 
strike the supernatural note which modern society, and 
most of all modern industrial society, requires. They 
lay no compelling hand upon the sleeping spirit of 
devotion and obedience. Take, for example, the annual 
meeting for working-men. The self-conceit which is 
rooted in the twentieth-century Radical artisan is 
merely pampered and built up by assurances from pre- 
latic flatterers that the Church of England is ‘the 
most democratic religious institution in the world” or 
that labour ideals are ‘‘the ideals of Christianity”. 
It was not by the fluency of a Boyd-Carpenter, by 
the breezy superficiality, earnest, no doubt, in inten- 
tion, of a Winnington-Ingram, or by the noisy rising- 
sun adulation of a Diggle, that the cowled Cistercians 
at Furness subdued the rough Lancastrian hearts to 
the fealty of Christ. There is no reason why talking 
to working-men should be the same thing as talking to 
the gallery. They would respond more quickly to the 
claim of unearthly authoritativeness and stern summons 
to repentance than to the pleasantries and buttered 
sermonising from adroit gentlemen in aprons. ‘‘ The 
Congress’, saysa daily newspaper, ‘‘ brings a message 
of hope to the masses who have suffered hitherto from 
the ‘ other worldliness’ of their spiritual guides”. This 
can only mean that the seeking first the kingdom of God 
which the clergy are henceforth to inculcate in the 
Christians of Lancashire means the improvement of 
their material conditions, and that the ‘‘ hope set 
before them” should be something connected with this 
world—good housing, healthy recreations and constant 
employment at adequate wages. There is not the least 
objection to the Congress bestowing time upon such 
subjects. Nihil humani alienum. But the Church of 
England is not going to regain the masses by this kind 
of evangel. 

It certainly was not the ‘‘ message of hope” brought 
by the followers of S. Bernard. Now asubject which 
was discussed on Thursday with immense interest was 
the Report on .eremonial. Does not the neighbour- 
hood of the great Cistercian church suggest an ideal 
which might well be that of the Church of England in 
the present day of gradual recovery from dismal dis- 
order and forgotten truth?—an ideal, namely, of 
austere simplicity with ordered ¢’ -nity and occasional 
great stateliness. What High Churchmen want is not 
a quantity of pretentious music and bad glass and 
showy second-rate art and a ritualism of fuss and 
fidget, but visible continuity with the Church of the 
ages. The Cistercians certainly carried severity to the 
point of Puritanism. Yet they knew how to be 
splendid when splendour was in place. Such a model 
is within the attainment of the Reformed Catholic 
Church of this country under the Ornaments Rubric. 
We demur altogether to the idea that the traditions of 
the semi-Presbyterian border diocese of Carlisle em- 
body an ideal of devotional ‘‘simplicity”. What 
would S. Kentigern, whose name and effigy were 
much in evidence at Barrow this week, say about the 
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certificate of ‘‘loyalty to the Prayer Book” which the | 


Bishop of Carlisle has just issued to his diocese— 
including, we presume, its diocesan and ordinary ? 

Education and Church and State were two other 
prominent subjects. The existence of the former 
question proves that what remains of Church and State 
is not responsible for all the Church’s political 
embarrassments. On the other hand, it must be 
steadily borne in mind that the aim of the Education 
Bill is to establish a new kind of Church and State. 
Clause I., as the Liberal leaders and press have pro- 
claimed, sets up undenominational Protestantism as the 
one and only State-endowed and State-recognised reli- 
gion of the schools of the land; nor would the conces- 
sion of ungrudging facilities or any other amendment 
demanded by the Bishops touch this portentous victory 
for Radicalism. The Church is not going to be formally 
‘* disestablished’, unless she demands to be. But a 
new and wholly parliamentary establishment is going 
to be planted on the top of her, very much as if a 
general Tabernacle or Big Bethel of all the sects 
were to be erected by the Office of Works within 
the walls of a cathedral which it was found im- 
possible to blast. The subject of Church and State 
was before the Congress on Wednesday. The Bishop 
of Moray showed that while the autonomy of the dis- 
established Church in Scotland has been hitherto 
respected by the civil tribunals, a carefully devised 
contractual basis of Church membership is imperative 
for communions which desire to fare better at the hands 
of the lawyers than the Presbyterian Free Kirk has 
done. How far the Courts would support ecclesiastical 
discipline against an ‘‘ episcopalian ” layman has not yet 
been proved. But as regards the Church of England it 
is clear that, seeing she would start on her new career 
with a certain amount of property, any disestablishing 
Act would saddle her at starting with a constitution 
approved by Parliament. In other words her very 
‘* freedom ” would havean Erastian origin. Theactual 
case is before our eyes at this moment in France. The 
Church of England had better be content with the ills 
she knows, and recall the motto of the Cumbrian 
diocese inscribed on the Congress banner—‘“‘ fluctuat 
nec mergitur”. If she is no longer, as S. Kentigern 
was in the kingdom of Strathclyde, the counsellor of 
princes, her voice, while she is true to her supernatural 
mission and does not attempt to ‘‘ play pretty” to the 
spirit of the age, will still be listened to by the English 
nation. 


THE KAISER AND HIS NAVY. 


Ts growth and prospects of the German navy con- 
tinue to attract a great deal of attention here 
and in France. Each addition to that navy is eagerly 
announced in the press. The personal attention which 
the Emperor William gives to it must compel admira- 
tion and respect even from those who have watched its 
rapid growth with uneasiness. Indeed it is impossible to 
think of the Imperial navy apart from the supreme head, 
for it is owing to his foresight and tenacity of purpose 
that Germany holds her present proud position amongst 
the greater naval Powers of the world. In his struggle 
with the Reichstag the Kaiser has won all along the 
line and the amended programme of construction will 
be carried out with that smooth regularity which we 
have grown accustomed to expect in German naval 
matters. It will be remembered that Admiral Yirpitz 
had to accept six armoured and seven small cruisers less 
than he asked for in 1900 on account of the opposition 
of the Centre, but the Reichstag has become more 
reasonable since then—the six armoured cruisers will 
be built and eight destroyer divisions will take the place 
of the small cruisers originally contemplated. The 
modern German navy may be said to date its existence 
from the passing of the Act of April 1898: that Act 
arranged that the strength of the fleet should stand at 
19 battleships, 8 coast-defence ships, 12 armoured 
cruisers, and 30 small cruisers by the year 1903 ; it laid 
down a scale for the length of ships’ lives, giving 25 
years to battleships and coast-defence vessels, 20 to 
armoured cruisers and 15 to small cruisers, it also pro- 
vided that as ships became obsolete others should be 


| 


ready to take their places. At that date the so-called 
effective list consisted of 11 battleships, 8 coast-defence 
vessels, with to large and 23 small cruisers, but the 
** Sachsen” and her sisters of the battleship class were 
then already 18 to 21 years old though all of them 
underwent reconstruction between 1896 and 1898, and 
many of the smaller vessels were called cruisers by 
courtesy only. 

Shipbuilding followed rapidly on the lines set out 
when a new programme was substituted for the original 
scheme andthe Navy Act of 1900 came into being which 
fixed the future force at :—38 battleships, 14 armoured 
cruisers, 38 small cruisers and 96 destroyers, battleships 
as before to become obsolete at 25 years of age, cruisers 
at 20; the working out of the programme to cover 
20 years. 

In accordance with the Act of 1900, the two 18,o000- 
ton battleships ‘‘ Ersatz Bayern” and ‘‘ Ersatz Sachsen” 
of the present vear will when ready for the pennant 
allow two of the oldest vessels, the ‘‘ Bayern” and 
‘*Sachsen”, to be dropped from the establishment. 
So, with 1905 the first building period came to an end, 
two first-class battleships having been laid down and 
two completed annually with most commendable punc- 
tuality. 

The Emperor having bided his time to let the 
Reichstag learn its lesson, a Supplementary Navy Bill 
was brought forward last autumn asking for the re- 
storation of the 6 armoured cruisers to the programme 
of 1900 and proposing an addition of 7 destroyer 
divisions of 6 boats each in lieu of the 7 small cruisers 
previously rejected. The Reichstag gave its sanction 
to the new arrangement, and consequently the two 
Acts read together approve the construction of 18 
battleships, 13 large cruisers, 24 small cruisers and 
24 terpedo-destroyer divisions between the present 
year and 1917; 17 of these battleships go to replace 
obsolete vessels—namely, the ‘‘ Sachsen” and her three 
sisters, the ‘‘ Oldenburg” launched in 1884, the four 
sisters of the ‘*Brandenburg” class and thé eight 
coast-defence vessels which are at present rated 
as battleships for the sake of appearances merely. 
The object of these Acts is that by the completion of 
the programme in 1917 all the ships on the establish- 
ment should be thoroughly modern and it is only by 
comparing the up-to-date 18,000-ton battleship with 
the coast-defence ship ‘‘ Siegfried” of 4,000 tons that 
the progress implied by the substitution of new ships 
for old becomes clearly apparent. Spite the in- 
creased tonnage called for on account of the continual 
growth in size of ships, the rate of building has been 
monotonously regular and a battleship takes on an 
average three years to complete from the time of lay- 
ing her down. Whether this record will be kept up 
in the case of the latest type it is rather early to say but 
there is no reason to suppose that the pace cannot be 
maintained considering the steady advance in efficiency 
of German yards both Imperial and private. Germany 
was quick to recognise the advantage of homogeneous 
squadrons and this has proved no small gain to her 
shipbuilding policy. When about 1898 the reconstruc- 
tion of the navy was begun, a lack of accommodation 
dictated moderate dimensions and the earlier German 
ships had to sacrifice something in armour protection 
to obtain greater gun-power, but new docks have been 
made and the Imperial yards much enlarged since 1900, 
whilst the encouragement given to private firms by the 
adoption of a system which fixes a definite plan of 
construction ranging over a long term of years has 
enabled them to show their enterprise with a feeling 
of security denied to their British rivals, and the 
Germania yard is believed to be capable of building 
six and the Vulkan four battleships at a time. The 
ability of the country to supply ordnance is no 
whit inferior to her building capacity and new plant 
is being erected at Krupp’s which will place that 
firm in a position to turn out half as much again as 
Armstrong and Vickers combined. To provide for the 
huge ships of the future, the work on docks is being 
pushed on apace at Wilhelmshaven and at Kiel, but 
not less noteworthy are the steps taken to im- 
prove the fairways and develop further the strategic 
canals. The growth of the personnel keeps pace with 
the progress in building; having a fixed standard to 
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work up to in material, Germany does not reckon on 
the possibility of cutting down ‘‘ vested interests”, 
and when the day of battle comes her crews will all be 
ready at their guns. A full explanation of the German 
system of training was given in the chapter on the 
Imperial Navy in last year’s ‘‘Annual”; the most 
important point to notice in connexion with it is the 
close relationship of the mercantile marine to the 
Imperial sea service; this is some set-off against the 
disadvantages of a short-service system, and enables 
the State to look upon the mercantile marine as a very 
real Reserve, since a large number of men after serving 
their time return to the merchant flag. 

The estimates allow prizes to be given for gun and 
torpedo practice, for rifle-shooting and range-finding, 
and an annual appropriation of £250,000 is available 
for building and making experiments with submarines. 
A mining ship is to be laid down this year, and a 
consequence of the experience derived from the Russo- 
Japanese war is the formation of a special mining 
corps whose work will consist of laying out and 
removing mines. 

The increased expenditure necessitated by the growth 
in number of ships which with greater displacement 
and more powerful armament demand large additions 
to personnel, and involve enormous outlay on naval 
works, is a burden which the Empire can well afford to 
bear without murmuring. 

The following figures taken from the official returns 
issued in 1900 and 1906 are interesting to compare :— 


GERMANY. 
Annual | Annual Annual 
~— Zo gts Annual (Clearance! Value of Value of 
Expendi-| %= S&E5 | Clearance of Imports by | Exports by 
of of Shipping Shipping _ Sea, _ Sea, 
Seagoi a2 = Ss | in Foreign | in including |_ including 
| Trade Coasting , Bullion and | Bullion and 
‘ | Trade , Specie | Specie 
4 4 | Tons | Tons Tons | 4 | 4 
70,644,000 
6,083,874 o= 1,555,372 | 12,943,572 3,683,056 | 287,249,000 | 215,562,000 


(1898-99) |,. March, | (#897) (1897) (2897) | 
1899 | 


di 2,322,045 | 16,349,271 4,620,244 | 361,720,002 | 285,014,000 


1905) 1905) | 


The Kaiser can boast of an intelligence department 
second to none in the world, and the Navy League with 
its membership of a quarter of a million odd ably 
seconds his efforts to instruct the people in naval affairs. 
Torpedo craft ascend the rivers to awaken the interest 
of inland towns, and lecturers have been sent round 
the country with models of warships to propagate and 
explain the doctrines of sea-power. Those who wish 
to get some idea of the untiring energy displayed by the 
Emperor in educating his subjects to understand all that 
a strong navy means should turn to the ‘‘ Journal of the 
R.U.S. Institution ” for December 1900, where will be 
found a précis of letters on the German Navy which were 
written by M. Lockroy, and published in the ‘‘ Temps” 
during the autumn of that year. M. Lockroy’s predic- 
tion that the Reichstag would be beaten in the long run 
has come true, and if Germany now sees that her future 
ison the ocean all honour to the Emperor, who has 
spent years in teaching the Fatherland that ‘‘a nation 
which does not concern itself with the sea can never be 
great”’. 


THE INDIAN MOHAMMADANS. 


“THE deputation which addressed Lord Minto for the | 
Mohammadans of India is the natural outcome of | 


a long series of events which we cannot record with 
much satisfaction. It represents the combination of 
one of the two great sections of the people to assert 
itself and protect its interests against organised and 
unscrupulous antagonism. It is not the language held 
either by the Mohammadan deputation or by the 
Viceroy which makes the occasion significant. The 


true significance lies in the long-deferred formation of a | 


combined Mohammadan movement, marking the intro; 


itself ‘‘ National” and the Government of the country 
will henceforth have to reckon. 

Such a movement was about due. It has been a Jong 
time coming. When the Congress was first started the 
Mohammadans generally decided to stand aloof from 
it. This decision was chiefly due to the foresight and 
influence of the late Sir Syed Ahmed. He recognised 
that the people of his own faith would necessarily be in 
a minority and would be lending their support to a 
combination wherein any benefits gained would go to 
others. He did not trust the company he was invited 
to join and he did not approve their methods. Even in 
those early days the policy of the party was to extort 
concessions by a show of hostility to the Government 
and its European officials. The particular concessions 
which were the real attraction to the agitators then, as 
they still are, were posts of emolument and profit—or, 
in official language, the right of the Indian population 
to obtain a larger share in the direction of its own 
affairs. It was undeniably true that the time had come 
for extending the employment under Government of 
educated natives. A generation of State education, such 
as never before had existed in India, had produced a host 
—a rather hungry host—of literate persons qualified 
to fill posts for which an English education was 
essential, and, too often, qualified for little else. 
Meanwhile more elaborate systems of administration 
requiring increased staff had opened up a larger field 
for such occupation. Into that field qualified natives 
were entering in steadily increasing numbers. It 
would be too much to say that this development did not 
gain any impetus from the workings of the Congress 
party. But it was a natural and inevitable develop- 
ment, originated and fostered by the Government, 
though it may please the party of agitation to claim it 
as theirown. The Mohammadan leader objected, as 
his successors do, to an attitude of scarcely veiled 
sedition as the best means of obtaining an object 
which in its legitimate and reasonable aspect might 

‘have deserved his adherence. He further perceived 
that, till his own backward community could be 
brought to qualify themselves by English education, 
the prizes must go to their rivals. He directed the force 
of a very remarkable character to avoid these defects. 
The results were the refusal of the Mohammadan 
community to join the Congress, and the foundation of 
the Aligarh College. 

So it fell out that the entire organisation remained 
with the Hindu party, who soon acquired very consider- 
able skill in the arts of the wire-puller and the platform 
demagogue. This state of affairs could only last during 
a period of transition. The Moslems were bound to 
find their feet and sooner or later enter the arena in 
defence of their interests. Recent events in Bengal 
have precipitated a crisis and, in the eastern districts, 
where the Mohammadan population largely preponde- 
rates, have afforded a forecast of what may be expected. 
The leaders also clearly apprehend some danger that the 
Government may concede too much to the pressure of 
seditious agitation. The result has been to force the 
Moslem community throughout India into a combina- 
tion for their own protection. Their case has been 
stated to the Viceroy with irreproachable moderation 
and loyalty. So far as generalisations can create con- 
fidence and assurance, Lord Minto’s sympathetic reply 
is calculated to allay their anxiety. It naturally 
could not inc':de an expression of his intention 
to put an end to the mischievous agitation which is 
vexing the country. Perhaps that may follow. In the 
many excellent sentiments which found place in that 
reply there is little that is constructive and nothing that 
is new. It may be assumed that in the modifications 
of the Legislative Council which are now on the anvil 
provision will be made for securing a proportion of 

| Mohammadan members. That however will not settle 

the difficulty. What concerns the contentment and 
welfare of the Indian communities is not who makes 
the laws so much as who administers them—how the 
executive is to be constituted and by whom it is to be 
| controlled and its abuses corrected. Nor will any form 
| of self-government by municipal and district boards 
satisfy the demands and aspirations of the forward 
There has been such a system for over 


| party. 


duction of a new force with which the party calling ‘ twenty years, and it is not too much to say that it has 
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satistied nobody. The posts are mostly honorary. The 
collateral advantages are small. The work, except per- 
haps the exercise of magisterial functions, is unattractive 
and too often neglected. Even in Calcutta, the most 
sympathetic of Lieutenant-Governors found it necessary 
to introduce some unwelcome precautions. Moham- 
madans naturally object to their exclusion from govern- 
ing bodies whose members have opportunities for 
vexing their antagonists. But it is not clear that they 
prefer present methods to the older system of official 
control, which it was Lord Ripon’s policy to weaken or 
remove. And it is certain that if the supreme control 
of the administration were to pass into other than 
English hands the instinct of self-preservation would 
require them to demand a position in which they could 
defend themselves. It is natural that they should 
mistrust institutions alien to the ideas and habits of the 
country. The Congress is not even of Indian origin. 
It was organised, directed, and financed in its inception 
by a disappointed English ex-official bearing a name 
once well known in English party politics. Perhaps 
this circumstance may explain the exotic character of 
its methods which import English models and institu- 
tions into a civilisation where they are out of place. 

The necessity of providing for the representation of 
Mohammadan minorities and the difficulty of grafting 
such a measure on the elective system are no new 
discovery. They have been recognised from the first 
by Indian administrators. In some instances pro- 
vision has been made to meet the case by allotting a 

roportion of seats to each community or by associat- 
ing with the elective members a certain number of 
nominated members, and trusting the local authority 
to redress the balance in making the appointments. 
No one device is likely to suit the diverse conditions 
which exist over the Indian continent. When all are 
exhausted, instances will still remain to prove the 
unsuitability of Anglo-Saxon institutions to the pre- 
sent conditions of Oriental society. But even if the 
inventive faculty of the Indian Government prove equal 
to the occasion, there remains this really serious issue. 
Are the welfare of the people and the stability of the 
Government likely to be helped by acts which force a 
powerful section of the people into rivalry with a great 
body of its fellow-subjects in order to secure for itself 
equality in the rights of citizenship ? 


THE CITY. 


Be maintenance of the Bank rate at 4 per cent. 
would seem to imply that the back of the American 
demand for gold has been broken. The Stock Exchange, 
however, refuses to share this belief, and would 
much prefer to see an advance in the official rate 
to 5 percent. Uncertainty kills business, and so long 
as there is any doubt as to the intentions of the Bank 
directors dealings in the Stock Exchange will be re- 
stricted. But the Bank directors have other interests 
to consider than the Stock Exchange. The whole 
banking business of the country is governed by the 
Bank rate, and every advance made penalises the 
manufacturer and trader who relies upon his banker 
for monetary accommodation. There have been com- 
laints this week that the Bank directors have been act- 
ing unfairly in differentiating between regular and casual 
customers, charging the former the official rate of 
4 per cent. and the latter 4} per cent. But it should be 
understood that the official rate is, and always has been, 
the minimum charge for discounts, and that in exer- 
cising the prerogative the directors are acting strictly 
within their rights and with purpose intent. Indiscrimi- 
nate discounting is thereby checked, the effect is much 
the same as if the rate was officially raised, but only 
Lombard Street and not the country at large is the 
sufferer. We may yet see the Bank rate at 5 per cent. 
if American gold demands become pressing again. But 
there is no reason why an advance should be made in 
anticipation—Stock Exchange or no Stock Exchange. 
Yesterday the position had so improved that the 
directors of the Bank ceased to make any difference in 
the rates charged to their customers and the market, 
thereby removing the grievance of Lombard Street. 
The labour troubles continue to depress home railway 


stocks. Quite a heavy fall has occurred in prices 
during the last few days. The actual amount of stock 
offered is small, but with no public demand there is an 
unwillingness on the part of the dealers to take it, and 
prices are lowered to prevent further sales to them. 
Real holders would be foolish to part with their stocks 
on the position as itnowis. The companies are recog- 
nising that their workmen have a real grievance, and so 
far as possible are anticipating the demands of the 
agitators for higher wages. There will be a substantial 
increase in working expenses as a result, but it has to 
be remembered that traffics are continually expanding, 
and that the larger ‘‘ takes” will compensate the com- 
panies for the higher wages bill. In present prices is 
discounted everything that can happen during the next 
few months, and those who possess stocks should on 
no account allow themselves to be frightened into 
selling. 

The latest sensation in the American railway market 
is the Atchison dividend. When the Union Pacific 
directors brought off their great coup, the impression 
prevailed that the boards of other lines would seek to 
encourage speculation and declare abnormally high 
dividends. The Atchison company was deemed to 
possess exceptional opportunities for playing to the 
gallery, and in anticipation of a 6-per-cent. dividend 
the price of the shares was worked up from about 
go to 113. Now comes the announcement that the 
dividend will be only 5 per cent. and the shares have 
dropped back to 107. They will probably go lower 
still, for a single payment of 5 per cent. does not justify 
the assumption that the rate will be maintained ; the 
company is sharing the general prosperity of American 
railways, but it will participate in the inevitable reaction, 
and experience proves that when prosperity in the 
United States begins to wane the downward move- 
ment is sharp and continuous. There are still splendid 
opportunities for gambling in the American railway 
market, but it is no place for the real investor. 

Argentine railway stocks are now slipping back. 
The companies have enjoyed two years of exceptional 
prosperity, and shareholders have received the full 
benefit in the shape of increased dividends. But their 
zenith would seem to have been reached, and one 
reason for anticipating a fall in profits is the necessity 
for paying higher wages. Living is becoming so dear 
throughout Argentina that two dollars now are worth 
no more than one dollar a few years ago. The com- 
panies are therefore compelled to advance the wages 
of their men, and as working expenses increase so. 
dividends will decline. 

South African mining shares remain in the doldrums. 
A mass of data has accumulated to testify to the 
improved conditions under which the mines are work- 
ing, but although public property, not the least heed 
is paid to it. Indeed the more favourable news the 
better would seem to be the chance afforded the ‘‘ bears” 
of pursuing their unscrupulous tactics. The shares that 
are the steadiest are those of companies which publish 
the least information. These offer no opportunity 
for criticism, whereas a company which gives to 
the world all the available information of its work- 
ing becomes a target to be shot at. The Premier 
Diamond Company has just announced a great im- 
provement in its output for September. It was the 
one thing which shareholders were looking for to im- 
prove the market value of their shares. But the ‘‘ bears” 
have ruled otherwise: they make sinister suggestions. 
concerning the improvement and in their usual light- 
hearted fashion have proceeded still further to depre- 
ciate the shares. Take another instance: the Con- 
solidated Main Reef Company has been for long regarded 
as a promising venture and the accounts have beer 
anxiously awaited to see whether anticipations of an 
early dividend would be justified. The figures are now 
available, and evidence is afforded that next year the 
company will add one more to the dividend-paying list. 
Instead, however, of any response in market value the 
shares have fallen to a lower level than they have been 
at for a considerable time past. They rose to £2 10s. 
two years ago in anticipation of the dividend stage 
being reached, and are now only 17s. when expectations 
are fully realised. Surely there could be nothing more: 
illogical. 
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THE TRANSFER OF LIFE POLICIES. 


is still rampant, though we 
had hoped that the practice would have been killed 
‘by the universal condemnation of respectable insurance 
companies and of the better class of newspapers. The 
practice of policy-twisting or persuading an individual 
to transfer his life assurance from one company to 
another for the benefit of the agent first assumed 
formidable proportions in the United States, and it is 
difficult to improve upon the words invented in America 
for describing the process and the performer. The 
word ‘‘twister” in the States carries with it a sug- 
gestion of supreme contempt for a man who plays 
a mean trick upon others involving loss to them 
and pecuniary gain to himself. In the report of the 
Insurance Department of the State of Illinois the 
twister is described as one who ‘‘ makes a point of 
discouraging the policyholder of a rival company, im- 
pairs his confidence in what he has already, and by 
insinuations, innuendoes, and even barefaced attacks 
upon rival companies, weakens and impairs the faith of 
the people in all life insurance. He is the anarchist of 
life insurance”. This description is by no means an 
exaggeration of the methods adopted in the States, and 
it would be a bad day for British insurance if they were 
transferred to this country. The directors of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company made an 
arrangement with the late manager of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York to use his know- 
ledge and influence to transfer as many policies as 
possible to the North British and Mercantile. We 
commented on this transaction at the time ; the general 
opinion of insurance officials condemns it. The almost 
universal regret which was expressed at an important 
British office having adopted such methods should 
have had the effect of restraining their activities. 
It is true that public appeals to transfer have ceased 
to appear, but the agents of the North British are still 
busy trying to induce policyholders of the Mutual to 
make a change. 

In common, we suppose, with most other papers 
which deal with the subject of insurance, we have 
received many inquiries from policyholders in American 
life offices as to the advisability of transferring their 
assurance. We have gone into the merits of each case 
on which our opinion was invited, and in almost every 
instance it is abundantly obvious that the policy- 
holder would only lose by making the change. A con- 
‘crete example of the relative merits of the Mutual of 
New York and the North British and Mercantile 
may be given. A man assured in the Mutual under 
a policy payable at death and subject to an annual 
premium for ten years only. On the basis of a premium 
of £100 a year, this policy assured £1,908 at 
death. A similar policy in the North British at the 
same premium would have assured him £1,604, or 
£304 less. Atthe end of ten years the Mutual gave 
him a reversionary bonus of £450; the North British 
bonus would have been £225. Precisely the same 
premium paid to the two companies would have resulted 
in his being assured for £529 less in the North British 
than he was in the Mutual. Yet this man was invited 
to give up his policy in the Mutual and re-assure with 
the North British. The agent of the North British 
should have known these facts, or at least the actuary 
of the British company ought to have taken care that 
his agents were not inviting policyholders to transfer 
to their own disadvantage. 

The results quoted above were accomplished by the 
Mutual at a time when extravagance in management 
was a conspicuous feature of the company. In the 
first six months of this year the Mutual cut down 
its expenses by over £600,000, as compared with the 
first half of 1905, and to this extent improved the bonus 
Prospects of its policyholders; so that it is fair to 
assume that if the Mutual, when extravagance was in 
vogue, could give far better results than the North 
British in return for the same premium, a policyholder 
would suffer very badly indeed by leaving the reformed 
American company and changing to the British office. 
Our point of view in dealing with insurance matters is 
the welfare of policyholders, and in the past few months 
a great many cases have come under our notice of 


attempts being made to persuade policyholders to 


transfer their assurance to the North British. It might 
be to the interests of the shareholders of this company 
if the assured incurred that loss, but if the shareholders 
are to be benefited, or a contract is to be fulfilled, only 
by a process of policy-twisting which inflicts loss upon 
the policyholders, then a serious word of warning is 
necessary. 

We have always recognised the North British and 
Mercantile as a respectable company of perfectly safe 
mediocrity. The actuary once challenged us to de- 
monstrate that its results were not excellent, and 
we proved the point. By its recent campaign the 
North British may have secured assurances to the 
amount of £500,000; but the one conspicuous accom 
plishment has been to make known to nearly every 
newspaper reader in the country that participating 
policies in the North British are greatly inferior to 
those which can be obtained in some other offices. We 
shall be surprised if the directors of the company do 
not look back with considerable regret upon their ill 
advised action in the last six months. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
II. 
THE FAILURE OF UNDENOMINATIONALISM. 


I’ is a common psychical phenomenon for men tc 

think that they abound in precisely those qualities 
in which they are most deficient. There is therefore 
no cause for surprise that undenominationalists pride 
themselves on being in a special degree Biblical and 
Protestant. As to their claim to Protestantism we do not 
propose to say much. How far religionists who are 
nothing if not undogmatic, who are for ever insisting 
on the importance of morality as opposed to doctrine, 
would have been accepted as disciples by the rigid 
theologians who directed the Reformation may well 
be a question. But the point is not one of first-rate 
importance in this connexion. Were Dr. Clifford and 


_ his friends the only true Protestants in the world, they 


would still have to show, apart from all questions of 
religious liberty and equality, that the religious teaching 
they wish to force upon the schools of this country 
makes for righteousness, and, therefore, for national 
prosperity. 

Their claim that undenominationalism is supported 
by the authority of the Bible is a different matter and 
requires more consideration. The expression unde- 
nominationalism used in this connexion has well been 
called ‘‘ municipal Christianity”. The theory on 
which it rests is that any local education autho- 
rity can extract the quintessence of Christianity 
from the Bible, and that this can be taught to 
the children in such a way as to avoid attaching 
them to any of the Churches. It may be observed in 
passing that this process of extraction is neither so 
new nor so easy aS some controversialists appear to 
think. On the contrary it is the task upon which 
Churches and theologians have been engaged for the 
past 1900 years with varying degrees of success. 
But the conception that you can effectively teach any 
form of Christianity independently of membership of 
some definite body of Christians is undoubtedly novel. 
It is safe to say that such a preposterous proposal 
would have been scouted by every leader of Christian 
thought who has ever existed. Certainly it has no 
support in the Bible. It is the merest commonplace 
to say that revealed Christianity is essentially a social 
religion, that every Christian must regard himself as 
a member of an organised body with a common life 
and common worship. All the writers in the New 
Testament enforce this characteristic of their faith. 
The Christian Church is compared to the human body, 
to a building, to an army, to a household. It is 
spoken of as having regular officers with appropriate 
duties. The importance of common worship is insisted 
on and almost every aspect of the Church’s corporate 
life is described and dwelt upon. Indeed, if it may 
be so said the experience of every-day life corroborates 
this teaching. Church membership is an obvious 
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necessity for the spiritual life of every Christian man 
and even more of every Christian child. Take the 
case of any child of the labouring class that attends 
a council school. He is there taught what the local 
education authority is pleased to consider the elements 
of Christianity. Much of the highest and most spiritual 
side of religion is necessarily unteachable in a school. 
Prayer and praise are not very congenial to the atmo- 
sphere of school life. And such as it is, the religious 
instruction ceases with school age. Noone will pretend 
that religious development is complete in a child of 
thirteen or fourteen. Unless by that time he has been 
brought up to be a member of some Church what chance 
is there, humanly speaking, that he will retain his hold 
upon Christianity during the very years when his 
character and habits are taking their final form ? 

But then it is said all that is the business of the 
Churches. We emphatically protest against any such 
statement. On the undenominationalist hypothesis the 
State has undertaken to teach the children Christianity 
and it is bound to do so effectively. If that cannot be 
done under the Cowper-Temple Clause the system has 
broken down and should be abandoned. For the State 
to pretend to teach Christianity and then to throw the 
blame of its failure upon the Churches is merely adding 
insult to injury. There is much to be said for leaving 
the religious training of the children entirely in the hands 
of the Churches. That solution has however been 
rejected ; and, this being so, it has become at least as 
much the duty of the State to make the religious 
instruction given in public elementary schools successful 
as it is to see that any other public service is adequately 
performed. 

There remains one possible defence of Cowper- 
Templeism, that it has been in practice a success. 
That it is illogical is admitted. That it is unsupported 


by authority before 1870 must be conceded. That | 


it only came into existence to rescue a Ministry from a 
Parliamentary difficulty is a matter of history. But still 
success might justify its adoption and even its exten- 
sion. Has it been successful? Are we more religious 
than or even as religious as we were in 1870? To 
ask the question is to answer it. Apply any test and it 
must be allowed that religious feeling is less strong in 
the class educated in the public elementary schools than 
it was thirty years ago. Sunday is less religiously 
observed than it was, the churches and chapels are 
growing emptier, working men’s clubs even if started 
in connexion with some religious body tend to become 
purely secular, and it is too often considered a mark of 
intellectual inferiority, at the best, if one of the members 
becomes an attendant at church or chapel. In this 
verdict ministers of all denominations concur with inde- 
pendent observers like Mr. Charles Booth and for the 
present state of things Cowper-Templeism must bear 
its share of blame. It has turned out to be as great a 
failure in practice as it is indefensible in theory and so 
far from being extended it ought to be altogether 
abolished. The really practical question is: what 
shall be put in its place? This will be considered in a 
third article. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S RANDOLPH.* 


ORD ROSEBERY’S little book on Lord Randolph 
Churchill is by far the most interesting production 

of his pen. It is written in a more easy and colloquial 
style than his Pitt or Buonaparte—the hero, for 
instance, is referred to throughout as ‘‘ Randolph”. 
But what this monograph lacks in care and polish is 
more than made up for by its spontaneity, and by the 
vital interest of Lord Rosebery’s comments on the poli- 
tical parties of his own day, and on a career which has 
some striking points of resemblance to his own. Lord 
Randolph Churchill was a brilliant half-success, be- 
cause an aristocrat by birth, a Tory by tradition, he 
was at heart a Radical. ‘‘ Mutato nomine de te fabula 
narratur.” Lord Rosebery is an aristocrat to his 
finger-tips, a Whig by heredity, and at heart a Tory. 
Both Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord Rosebery 
were born in the wrong party, and neither had the 


* “Lord Randolph Churchill.” By Lord Rosebery. London: 
Humphreys. 1906. 3. 6d. net. 


strength of mind to change. Lord Randolph's son has 
had the courage to change, and he is already advancing 
rapidly to a success which will be greater than that 
achieved by his father or Lord Rosebery. Ina country 
governed alternately by two parties, the politician who 


succeeds is heart and soul with one or the other, or 


pretends to be. For Lord Rosebery, in the cynicism 
of his experience behind the scenes, compares the two 
front benches to opposing counsel in a big case of 
which the public is judge. The difference is that 
counsel avowedly speak from their briefs, while poli- 
ticians profess to speak from their convictions. The 
simile is apt enough, and not unjust, for most political 
speeches are just as much spoken from briefs as if they 
were tied with red tape and marked so many guineas. 
The man who is cursed with a judicial mind had 
better not follow the trade of politics. The late Lord 
Derby saw both sides of every question, and changed 
his party twice. Lord Salisbury said wittily of him 
that ‘‘he never strayed far from the frontier lines of 
either party, and he reserved all his power of being 
disagreeable for those with whom he was for the time 
associated”. But Lord Randolph Churchill’s failure 
was not wholly due to the fact that he was a Radical 
among Tories: it was largely due to his uncontrollable 
temper, aggravated after 1886 by the malady which 
killed him. With the exception of Lord Salisbury, 
whom he teased with unreasonable letters couched in 
pompous language, there was probably no one of his 
colleagues whom he had not insulted. At one time 
during the autumn session of 1886, when he was leading 
the House, Lord Randolph would not speak either to 
Lord George Hamilton or to Mr. Smith. Such a 
person, be his genius never so transcendent, is shortly 
summed up by practical men as ‘‘ impossible”. 

Lord Rosebery subjects Tory Democracy to a scathing 
analysis, bluntly describing it as ‘‘ an imposture”. This 
is not quite fair. Itis true that there is no discoverable 
connexion between Tory Democracy and the principles of 
Lord Beaconsfield, as is commonly supposed. Disraeli, 
like George III., was bent on breaking the power of the 
Whigs, whom he wrote and spoke of as the Venetian 
oligarchy. Like Bolingbroke, he nursed the idea of a 
sovereign who should govern as well as reign. He 
also believed in the influence of the Church and the 
aristocracy if exercised socially upon the masses. 
These were the political ideas on which Disraeli 
traded as novelist and politician during the earlier 
part of his life. On the shoulders of Lord George 
Bentinck and the Protectionist squires he climbed 
into office, and when there, very sensibly dropped 
Protection. When at the close of his life Disraelt 
acceded to real power in 1874, ‘‘ Young England” 
ideas were the dreams of boyhood ; but discerning the 
Jingo instincts of the newly enfranchised artisans he 
went in for ‘‘a-spirited foreign policy”. Anything 
more unlike Lord Randolph’s Tory Democracy than 
the idealism of Disraeli’s earlier years or the im- 
perialism of his later years cannot be imagined. 
Randolph Churchill hated Jingoism, and in domestic 
politics he adopted the bold, if simple, expedient of 
cribbing the views of extreme Radicals. His cele- 
brated Dartford speech was merely an animated 
réchauffé of the violent reforms of all the Radical 
faddists of the day. Mr. Chamberlain, his personal 
friend, and never an unkindly critic, said that Lord 
Randolph Churchill had ‘‘ borrowed from the cast-off 
policy of all the extreme men of all the different 
sections. He took his socialism from Mr. Burns and 
Mr. Hyndman: he took his local option from Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson: he took his Egyptian policy from 
Mr. Illingworth ; he took his metropolitan reform from 
Mr. Stuart: and he took his Irish policy from 
Mr. John Morley. Is this Toryism?” There was but 
too much truth in this sally, except as regards 
Ireland, for on the subject of Home Rule Lord 
Randolph was always staunch, though he undoubtedly 
bargained away Coercion for the sake of the [Irish vote 
in 1885. But when Lord Rosebery declares that 
Tory Democracy is indistinguishable from Radicalism, 
I must remind him that Lord Randolph and his sup- 
porters wished to carry out their reforms within the 
lines of existing institutions, whereas Radicals want to 
begin by disestablishing the Church and abolishing the 
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House of Lords. I am no believer in Tory Democracy, 
thinking that the business of the Conservative party 
is to be Conservative: but surely the maintenance or 
destruction of Church and Lords is an important 
difference. It is not difficult to understand why the 
idol of his party became its terror the moment he tried 
his hand at constructive statesmanship. 

Lord Rosebery is unstinted in his praise of Randolph 
Churchill’s oratory, though naturally he never heard 
him speak on the platform. Lord Randolph shares 
with Gladstone, Bright and Chamberlain the distinction 
of being equally successful in the House of Commons 
and at a public meeting. Lord Beaconsfield very 
seldom attempted to address monster meetings, being 
well aware of his physical limitations, and when he was 
obliged to do so, as at the Crystal Palace and the 
Pomona Gardens Manchester, he spoke to the re- 
porters. Lord Salisbury was painfully cold and 
awkward on the platform, the shy academic all over. 
But Randolph Churchill was in his element at a big 
boisterous meeting, to which he came fully prepared 
with every kind of rhetorical entertainment, the solemn 
exordium, the violent personal abuse of opponents, the 
genial jokes, and then the solemn peroration. A speaker 
cannot prepare too elaborately for a public meeting, 
which will well repay his trouble. Randolph Churchill 
used to write his speeches out in full, read them over 
two or three times, make copious notes, and then 
deliver them with great dramatic ease and force, as if 
he was pouring out profuse and unpremeditated 
thoughts. This is a wonderful gift, and possessed by 
most really great public speakers. Brougham, Bright, 
and Disraeli possessed it, as does Mr. Chamberlain. 
Gladstone’s speeches were too diffuse to be written ; 
and Lord Salisbury did not write, it would have been 
better if he had; nor does Mr. Balfour ; it would be 
better if he did. For the House of Commons Lord 
Randolph prepared quite as carefully, but in a different 
vein, remembering Disraeli’s dictum, ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” 
for the House of Lords, ‘‘ Don Juan” for the House of 
Commons. Randolph’s speeches in the House of 
Commons were pointed and eloquent conversation, the 
wit and insouciance of a shrewd and finished man of 
the world, with the due admixture of stately phrasing, 
when the occasion called for it. It was in the middle 
of the Piggot speech, with its unpleasant obstetrical 
metaphor (of which too much has been made—Burke 
used quite as disgusting figures), that Lord Randolph 
“asked for a glass of water . . . and could find none 
to fetch it”. If Lord Rosebery would verify his own 
reference to Mr. Churchill’s Life (ii. 415), he would find 
that the glass of water was fetched by the writer of 
this article. As rhetorical performances I agree with 
Lord Rosebery that Randolph Churchill’s speeches were 
excellent, though whether they will be good reading 
fifty years hence it is difficult to say. All old speeches 
are not dull reading. Disraeli’s speeches on the Corn- 
law are as amusing pieces of literary invective as the 
Letters of Junius. Some of Brougham’s speeches, 
nearly all Bright’s, and Lowe’s on parliamentary reform 
are well worth reading as specimens of English com- 
position. Considering his defective education—for 
a hunting undergraduate at Merton does not read 
much—the literary quality of Randolph Churchill’s 
Speeches is surprising, nor do | believe that he was 
assisted in their composition by his friends, only one of 
whom indeed was capable of doing so. Some one told 
me that he was once admitted to see Randolph when he 
was composing a speech, and found him lying on his 
stomach on the hearthrug surrounded by sheets of 
manuscript. On another occasion he had the reporters 
up to his house in Connaught Place, and recited to 
them in the morning the speech he was going to make 
that evening at Bradford or Manchester. 

On the whole, I cannot see that a case has been 
made out for Randolph Churchill’s ill-treatment by his 
party. 
1880 and 1885 were enormous, and they were rewarded 
by the Chancellorship of the Exchequer and the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons. Lord Randolph turned 
himself out of office, because he could not bend and 
tutor to his will men of far greater experience in ad- 
ministration than himself. It is true that some of the 
changes which he demanded were afterwards effected 
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by his colleagues. But that only proves that with 
a little patience and control of temper he might have 
remained where he was. So that it all comes back to the 
truth that success depends far more upon temperament 
(including health) and character than upon ability. A 
genius Lord Randolph Churchill surely was ; a brilliant 
but ineffectual creature, in the murky void of politics 
beating his wings in vain. ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 


THE OLD AGE OF JOHNNIE EAMES. 


IVING in the workaday world, affecting by their 
contact almost all the workers, yet never seen of 

man, confined by the rule of their existence to a very 
small compass, yet known to more men than the most 
popular man in the world, spiritual beings walk and 
talk and delight us. Not angels. It is partly because 
they are not angels that they interest us so much: 
association with the perfect would be too wounding to 
our sense of self-love. Human, though immortal, some 
of the characters of fiction dwell with us for ever, and 

, are better known to us than our nearest and dearest. 

Nor is it always (almost it was written, never is it) 
the hero of a novel who thus lives for us, whom we 
know and believe in more fully than we do in our next- 
door neighbour. The latter, in most cases, is indifferent 
to us, sometimes (in which case he assumes a semblance 
of humanity) noxious. When he is not actually a 
nuisance he remains an abstraction. So little do we 
credit him with manhood that we wonder why he keeps 
a dog, or paints his front door blue. ‘‘ The people next 
door” are not even allowed the ordinary fads and fancies 
of humanity. But here and there in novels—indeed, 
in all literature, but novels are chosen as being sup- 
posed to be imaginary—we come across a man who, 
for us, establishes himself as an entity, who will for us 
exist to our dying day, and survive us no one may tell 
how long. 

* John Eames, clerk of the Income-tax Office, was 
selected godfather of this paper because he is distinctly 
unimpressive. Less of a hero no character in fiction 
could be. He is not handsome, though he may plead 
guilty to the possession of that better beauty that can 
pass unnoticed in a crowd; he is not rich, though 
‘* Johnnie had money left him”. He is not clever, 
though ‘‘ Mr. Eames was a very good clerk”’. He is 
not even any better than he should be, though he was 
constant, as men go, to his love, and a right good 
fellow to his friends. It would have been easy to take 
an instance far more shining, but very difficult to find 
one who more emphatically IS. Cette vilaine béte-la 
est vivante with a witness, and it is difficult to say why. 

‘*Genius” of course. A very convenient picklock 
for all sorts of locks. But, without touching the awful 
conundrum ‘‘ What is genius?” one may ask ‘‘ Then 
—why did not genius always do it? Why does the 
same genius draw two men, one of whom lives for ever, 
and the other cannot command acceptance for a 
minute?” Todo the creator of John Eames justice there 
are in that long gallery of his, dozens of portraits that 
live, but even Trollope had his failures, few—but, on 
the ‘‘ genius ’’ theory, surely preventible. 

There may be some (who have never tried) so inept 
as to say ‘‘Oh it is quite easy to describe men and 
women of your own class and make them live. 
Trollope would have no difficulty with ‘an everyday 
young man, a Somerset House young man’”. Is it so 
easy? Then, to quote the sportive bard ‘‘ Why the 
Dickens don’t you go and doit?” For the man who 
can give his readers a lifelong friend, always at hand 
and never in the way, ever ready to converse but whom 
you can shut up (in his covers) at any moment without 
offence, who will never be out of sorts or out at elbows, 
and who will continue delightfully the same age for ever, 
surely deserves well of his race. Far from being easy, 
it is probably far more difficult to describe convincingly 
an average young man thana hero proper. Thackeray, 
we should think, had more trouble with Pendennis 
than with Esmond. Nor are we sure that either of 
them quite lives. But this is a matter of personal taste. 
Doubtless for some Pendennis lives far more truly than 


John Eames. In days of yore, certain pestilent peorle 
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kept books in which they compelled you to inscribe 
your likes and dislikes. It is to be hoped that culture, 
not to say civilisation, has swept these horrors away. 
If they be still with us, it would not be a bad notion to 
ask, ‘* Who is your pet hero?” ‘‘ What characters in 


| 
| 
| 


fiction strike you as most truly alive?’’ Answers to | 
this question by men and women of intelligence would | 
be rather interesting. Probably they would be exceed- | 


ingly various. The question admits of much more 
variety than the silly old ‘‘ pet hero”, for you are by 
no means bound to like the characters you select as 
vivid. Nor would it lead to such dishonesty as used to 
be practised, when a man, desirous to please, wrote 
down, as his ‘‘ pet divine”, Archbishop Laud at one 
house, and Robert Hall at another. 

Would there, one wonders, be many professed heroes 
and heroines on the list? Some there would be, no 
doubt, but, as hinted above, probably not many. For, 
in drawing their heroes, authors are too apt to fall into 
one of two snares. Either they give their hero alto- 
gether too good an outfit to start with, as Macaulay 
said Richardson had done by Sir Charles Grandison, or 
they make him do wonders with a most inadequate 
capital, as did Dickens for instance in ‘* Oliver Twist”, 
when he made Oliver and little Dick, the workhouse 
brats, so prayerfully pious. Given their education, 
would it enter their poor little heads to pray ? 

On the list of the life-like, we should expect to meet 
many more second ladies and gentlemen than femmes 
premiers and premiéres. We should be surprised for 
instance at meeting Daniel Deronda, but should quite 
expect Mr. Brooke of ‘‘ Middlemarch”. We should miss 
him in fact if we did not find him in the very first list. 
Viret et virebit semper with a goodly company whose 
names anyone may supply for himself. Even if they 
go out of fashion for a season, and lie undusted on 
upper shelves, the books that contain one life-like 
character will come back into fashion as surely as a 
comet, and John Eames and his like will appear to 
our great-grandchildren delightful as they did to us, 
young and real as ever in green old age. 


LONDON THE GREAT.* 


HE history of London is the history of England, or 
rather the history of the Empire—and not merely 

the Empire of Great or Greater Britain, but the empire 
of man over the wild forces of Nature—human as 
well as cosmic. That this empire, this triumph, may 
fittingly be entitled ‘‘ great” few would gainsay. 
In passing in review the deeds of her citizens, as 
chronicled during the last thousand years at least, 
these characteristics assert themselves: energy, love 
of independence, self-control and, above all, a sense of 
responsibility. London's voice proclaims no petty preju- 
dices, inclines to no clannish, provincial opinions, and 
upholds no merely local interests. It sounds rather 
as the sum-total of the experience of mankind and 
aims at securing the peace of all the world. For the 
Londoner is riot merely he who is born within the 
sound of Bow Bells, and who lives and strives for the 
prosperity of his metropclis. No less London’s citizens 
are those sent to her from every town and district in 
the kingdom, from every colony and dominion beyond 
the seas, from every independent country on the earth, 
to make known the needs and aspirations of every 
group of humanity. As in politics and in com- 
merce so in science, art and philosophy, the shining 
lights of humanity are drawn to the centre, where, 
acting and reacting on each other and asserting their 
influence with peculiar force on all those in immediate 
contact with them, there results a breadth of view, a 
dignity, a general moderation and tolerance it would 
be hard to parallel. This at least is the impression 
conveyed by a careful reading of London’s records, 
and if this impression is that of the truth, it ex- 
plains why this city in its corporate capacity plays 
no striking part as the initiator of great movements. 


* Medieval London. Vol. I. Historical and Social.” By Sir 
Walter Besant. London: Black. 1906. 305. net. 

**The Pageant of London.” By Richard Davey. London: 
Methuen. 1906. 155. net. 
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**Ce que Paris pense aujourd’hui l'Europe pensera 
demain” may apply to the capital of France; it could 
never have been said of London. The burning, but 
often self-interested and narrow zeal, the esprit de 
corps, fanaticism, cocksureness—call it what you 
will—that tolerates no opposition or compromise, that 
sees one side only of a question—and that side usually 
allied to the interests of its adherents—the spirit of 
innovation which, kindled by men of genius, has so 


| often fired the imagination and captured the intellect 


as well as the heart of mankind, that has never been 
the characteristic of Londoners. Rather is their 
attribute that of the senior judge, in banc, delivering 
judgment last and with unemotional impartiality laying 
down the law for the general good. And what cause 
part-tried in the petty sessions of men has not been 
carried for final adjudication to this tribunal of public 
opinion? and that justice may be expected in its 
sentence ‘on that hospitable soil where all types of 
character, all varieties of temper, all shades of belief 
have flourished side by side and have interacted upon 
one another”. ‘* Out of all these diversities”, says a 
distinguished foreign critic, ‘‘ comes the larger thought, 
the broader charity and brotherhood”. If he is right, 
where shall we find a truer base for justice? And 
where else, if ‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ” be the ultimate aim of government, have we 
a closer approximation to that ideal? On no other 
spot is massed together such a multitude, nowhere 
meet greater extremes of poverty and ease, of know- 
ledge and ignorance, of virtue and vice, nowhere is. 
the conflict of ambitions keener or the competitions of 
interests and talents more severe, nowhere the rewards. 
of worldly success greater; and yet the days pass by, 
the months and even years, and no drop of blood is 
shed in civic broil. The Londoner is well acquainted 
with every type of man—‘‘ et tout connaitre c’est tout 
pardonner”! ‘‘ Live and let live” sums up the philo- 
sophy of London. 

This does not, of course, imply that Londoners are 
in any sense a race of men apart, supermen, or as 
Gregory the Great said of their fellow-countrymen : 
‘*Non Angli sed Angeli”. The story of London is by 
no means free from scenes of barbarity or treachery or 
meanness, but ‘*nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit”. 

From one point of view the applicability of the word 
‘*great”’ to London may be questioned. At all times 
men's minds crave for the correlation of material form 
with mental phenomena, and some of us find in such 
perfect correspondence the definition of truth itself. 
That London is large and populous beyond all rival 
townships is a fact highly impressive to the popular 
imagination, though bulk and numbers count but little 
in estimating greatness. Yet even if the magnitude 
of the city’s intellectual and spiritual influence be ad- 
mitted as equal with its material size, is not something 
wanting still? The finest thought—that of ancient 
Greece—was wont to clothe celestial spirits not merely 
in bodies abnormally large, but likewise in forms of 
perfect symmetry and majesty. Is London great in 
beauty? In spite of the grandeur of her central dome 
and of the awe inspired by the ancient Abbey and 
by the great river—in spite of her massive bridges, 
quays, and her Tower of tragedies, London, taken as 
a whole, cannot be said to impress the visitor as he 
is impressed by Constantinople, by Paris or Vienna. 

Perhaps this will not much longer remain the case. 
There is evidence that from the King to the County 
Council the authorities have awakened to the fact 
that the magnificence of our town is not proportionate 
to her wealth or population or pride of place, and that 
works are even now in hand that will raise London to 
her rightful degree in architecture—even as to pontiff or 
emperor is due the robe and crown—the appanage and 
symbol of supremacy. Many cities have been graced by 
epithets of distinction: Venice is the Beautiful, Genoa 
the Superb, Rome the Eternal, Athens the City of the 
Violet Crown, Jerusalem the Golden, Constantinople 
the Queen of Cities, Calcutta the City of Palaces, 
Montreal the City of Saints, Florence the City of 
Flowers ; *‘not to have seen Seville” is—according 
to its votaries—to have missed seeing a ‘‘ marvel”; 
‘*when you have seen Naples”—say the Neapolitans— 
‘*you may die content ; for nothing to surpass it ip 
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grandeur remains to be seen on earth”; Paris is La 
Ville Lumiére ; other capitals have been contented with 
more modest appellations : Edinburgh is ‘‘ the Modern 
Athens”, Brussels is Petit Paris’; Londoners, how- 
ever, can be satisfied with no such reflected glories. 


PAYS D’ANDORRA. 


d’Andorra? ”, dwelling with evident pride 

of nationality on the Pays, ‘‘m’sieu is there 
already”, was the answer to our question asking the 
way. ‘Andorra Viella”—the capital of the tiny state— 
‘*ah! m’sieu must go over the pass above and follow 
the river; it is six or seven hours’ journey and a rough 
road”. We were on the grassy slopes leading up to 
Port Saldeu, ‘‘the gate of Andorra”, having left the 
tumbled-down Customs hut some three hours behind 
us, where the swift-running Ari¢ége takes a turn at the 
foot of the Col Puymorens hard by the French hamlet 
of Hospitalet. Our friend in need was the herd, a 
rough-looking but kindly keen-eyed Andorran, who 
had come running up at the sight of strangers. He 
had a little French, and so had we; thus conversation, 
though disjointed, was possible. There was a sick 
beast, he told us, just over the pass: we might come 
with him. As we mounted, we came across a fairly 
well-made road winding up the hillside and disappear- 
ing over the pass. Answering our questions concern- 
ing some peculiarities of the road—for it began 
suddenly in the midst of stones and was in many places 
washed away by mountain torrents—he said smilingly 
it was a new notion and carried out thus far by the 
Council some years ago. ‘‘ Our people made it, m’sieu, 
and the French Government was to meet us, but some- 
how ”—with a twinkle in his eye—‘‘ it didn’t get 
finished. There was great talk then about making it 
easy for the world to get to Andorra. Our traders 
dreamed of riches, but most of the people were against 
it; they thought the old mule-path good enough, anu 
so the road got no further. Repair it? But why, 
m’sieu ? the mules only use bits of it now, and ”— 
with an air of complete conviction—‘ besides it is not 
wanted. Does not m’sieu think so too?” We agreed 
heartily. A stiff climb, with a short stop at “la 
fontaine ”, a small spring with ‘‘ the best water in 
all Andorra”, brought us to the summit of the 
pass. We turned to review the way we had come. 
Far below on our right a small but deep lake gives birth 
to the Ari¢ge which tumbles over the rocks to its valley 
beneath, gathering strength and volume from countless 
hill-side streams as it flows along to join the Garonne 
and so on to the Atlantic. Not a tree was to be seen 
on the rock-strewn pastures which lay beneath us ; and 
the restful peace of the place was broken only by the 
soft sound of tinkling bells coming up from innumerable 
cattle as they wandered from patch to patch of food. 
Troops of young horses scampered over the river 
meadows, and on the slopes little groups of sheep and 
goats were basking in the noonday sun. 

Somewhat impatiently our companion had been wait- 
ing for us to look in the other direction. ‘‘ The Valira, 
m’sieu, our river”, he said, pointing down the other 
slope. We were on the watershed : the stream we now 
saw, ending eventually in the Mediterranean, flowed on 
through the heart of Andorra; indeed this valley 
together with one or two smaller ones carved out by 
small tributaries and a few surrounding peaks form, to 
give the official title, ‘‘ les vallées et souverainté 
d’Andorre”. ‘‘ M’sieu cannot miss the path now for 
the river flows past Andorra Viella ”, and, with a cheery 
adieu, our friend disappeared behind the rocks. The 
road dropped abruptly and we soon reached groups of 
houses surrounded by trim little garden-like fields and, 
bordering the river, carefully irrigated water-meadows, 
cropped almost to the roots, for during the short 
summer months the earth must be made to yield enough 
for man and beast to last through the long snows of a 
high Pyreneean winter. It was harvest-time, and men, 
women and children were in the fields. The men, 
busy with scythe or sickle, left the women and children 
who followed in their track to bind and stack into 
sheaves the fallen swathes. All were busy, but of those 


near the road few too occupied to throw us a cheery 
greeting as we passed along. 

Now a small saw-mill—run by the stream of course, 
for the lucky Andorrans know not the steam-engine— 
raised curiosity and invited rest. It was not working, 
but as we peered about a peasant reaping hard by 
chanced to notice us and at once jumped over the rough 
stone wall and offered a drink. Rough wine and water 
it was from an old leathern bottle with a tiny hole in its 
stopper. Seeing us produce drinking-cups he grunted 
surprise, took the bottle from my hand and throwing 
back his head lifted high the hole above his mouth and 
cleverly directed a thin two-foot stream down his open 
throat. So established is this curious method of drink- 
ing that not only in Andorra but throughout Catalonia 
too most of the glass wine decanters are made with a 
long thin-bored spout. Not wishing to be churlish we 
endeavoured to conform to native custom, but with ill- 
success ; but we were hardly sorry as what liquid went 
inwardly was decidedly leathery. Comparing tobacco 
we were more at home and made an exchange for some 
light if rather coarse home-grown leaf. Asking if much 
trade were done in tobacco we incidentally gathered 
that its growth and back-door importation into France 
and Spain were a fair source of profit to enterprising 
Andorrans, whose objection to open high-roads now 
became more understandable. 

By this time all trace of a road had disappeared 
and our path lay alongside the river; a narrow mule- 
track littered with big and little stones and infested 
by large and impudent horse-flies. Passing by the 
village of Canillo, an untidy mixture of rough stone 
houses together with a couple of equally roughly built 
churches, we crossed the river and mounted quickly 
above the stream which for some miles ahead remained 
closely penned in by high rocky walls. Our path 
grew rougher than ever, the drop going sheer down ; 
but the difficulties of the way were more than balanced 
by the wild picturesqueness of the rocky gorge and its 
rugged setting. Rounding a corner the track became 
a little set back and between it and the river, sheer 
from the rock, rises the small Chapel of Our Lady 
of Meritxell whither come every year from all parts 
of Andorra bands of eager pilgrims who one and all 
devoutly pray ‘‘ God and our Lady of Meritxell guard 
the cattle of Andorra” ; for is not Our Lady of Meritxell 
the special guardian of the pastures of Andorra? 
According to the word of a French writer a recent 
miracle, the telling of which reminds one of a Glaston- 
bury fable, has added fame to the shrine. Some years 
ago, on a day in January, while mass was being said 
a blackthorn burst into flower a full five months 
before its time; and the Andorrans say that flower 
still keeps its life. The gorge eventually gives way to 
a wide and open valley with poor soil indifferently culti- 
vated. Before the capital is reached two large villages, 
dirty and poverty-stricken, are passed through. To our 
astonishment, and this time disgust as well, we found in 
the valley by the riverside another road, unluckily in the 
making only, a broad track of bare well-broken metal, 
several feet thick. It began and ended like its fellow 
on Port Saldeu, but whether the Andorrans will con- 
tinue it to the Spanish city of Urgel some five hours 
down the river is known only to their cabinet. The 
Urgel road, though rocky and difficult, is the usual 
route to Andorra, and not so bad as the approach from 
France. One cannot help suspecting that this road too 
‘*won’t get finished”. At nightfall we reached the 
only inn, and a tiring though eventful journey was 
over. 

Nor are the laws and customs under which these 
6,000 Andorrans in their six parishes are governed 
less interesting than the people themselves. Andorra 
is vaguely spoken of as a semi-independent republic ; it 
is in truth a collection of families following patriarchal 
customs centuries old under the beneficent protection 
of two powerful neighbours. That it has never been 
swallowed by either is probably due to the double fact 
that commercially it is of little value and politically 
the rights of both suzerains are shadowy and in- 
definable. Feudal in origin, the Spanish rights are 
centred in the neighbouring bishopric of Urgel, while 
the French trace their claim through the Counts of 
Foix whose rights were swallowed up by the Royal 
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power and later taken over by the Republic. Each 
suzerain appoints an agent (or viguier). Suitors may, 
but hardly ever do, appeal from local decisions to either 
a Spanish court at Urgel or a French one at Perpignan. 
The agents, helped by the local notables, are criminal 
as well as civil judges, but even if there were a police- 
man in the country he would be unable to find a prison 
door that locked. Each parish is governed by two 
“consuls” and a council elected only by the married 
heads of households. For petty local work the parish 
is usually divided into ‘‘ quartiers”’ and the adminis- 
trative body then consists of a meeting of all the heads 
of households resident in the ‘‘ quartier”. The revenue 
is derived mainly from taxes on corn and cattle, the 
large number of the latter providing by far the greater 
partof the money. The Andorrans have neither coinage 
nor postage stamps, but French and Spanish money 
and stamps are equally current, Spanish predominating. 

Their Parliament is composed of the two consuls 
and two other deputies from each of the six parishes. 
As each session comes on the deputies ride in from 
the country-side and at the ‘‘ Palace” find food and 
lodging for man and beast. From twenty-four pegs 
down come twenty-four black three-cornered hats and 
cloaks of ancient pattern, the deputies seating them- 
selves round a long table in the chief room. Business 
over feasting begins, and feasting done the sleeping 
rooms above receive their guests. Up to a few years 
ago Spanish influence was very strong until in an evil 
moment the then Bishop of Urgel was induced to give 
his countenance to a group of financiers who sought to 
establish a kind of hydropathic casino near the capital. 
Getting wind of the attempt the Andorrans rose as one 
man and amid great excitement forthwith hunted the 
would-be concessionaires out of the country. Suspicions 
once aroused it was for some time very difficult for 
foreigners to enter Andorra ; but that is all over now. 
French influence has steadily progressed, though those 
who are supposed to know roundly assert that the 
erafty Andorran thoroughly understands the art of play- 
ing off one suzerain against the other. From an out- 
sider’s point of view long may his craft endure and 
so preserve for us a country, small though it be, with 
a history of centuries, whose defence is ‘‘a nation in 
arms” and the solid foundation of whose government 
is the rule of the father of the family. May it always 
remain as its people proudly remind their visitors, Pays 
d’Andorra. 


CHESS. 


sk following game was played in the recent 
Shrewsbury Tournament and is interesting be- 
cause of the many surprising manceuvres which it 
contains. It culminates in a little problem. 


IRREGULAR DEFENCE. 
White Black White Black 
V. L. Wahltuch F. Hammond V. L. Wahlituch F. Hammond 


1. Kt—KB3 3} P-B B-Kt 
2. Kt—KB3 P-Q3 


Already, the position has a very strange look about 
it. Upon first thoughts, it might seem regrettable 
that black’s original treatment should immediately place 
him in difficulties and therefore to some extent hinder 
originality or emulation in others. But fuller con- 
sideration shows that for a principle to have any value 
there must be some finality about it, and failure to upset 
it may do something to emphasise its force. Here 
black feels compelled to make this last move, though 
it is an undoubted disadvantage to exchange a bishop 
for a knight in such a position, and, unless he is pre- 
pared to do that, he is wasting time. His difficulty is, 
how to develop this bishop, and he seizes the first 
opportunity, at all cost. 


4. Q—Kt3)  Q-Br 6. P—Kq4 BxKt 
5. QKt—Q2 Kt-—B3 7. PxB 


White's last two moves demonstrate to some extent 
the advantage of superior development. The doubling 


of the bishop’s pawn and the general weakening of the 
king’s side might cause some trouble to white if his 
opponent could only bring force to bear. Now it 
develops into a source of strength which is really irre- 
sistible. 

P—QR3 9. Kt—K5 

8 Kt-—B4 


With this ingenious move, white retains the superior 
development. Black does not play Ktx Kt nor P xP 
without suffering immediate loss. 

PK3 12, B—K3 B-K2 
10. B—Kt2 QOR-Ktr 13. 
11. Kt—Q3 Q-Q2 

Black cannot very well castle, on account of the open 
file, and yet knows that he would not be justified in 
initiating any aggressive movement. Consequently he 
is simply playing a waiting game. 

14. K—K2 P-—R3 17. P—K5 P x Pch 

15. OR-Qr P-KKt4 18 BxP Kt—Qz2 

16. P—KRq4 P—Kt5 19. Kt—B4 Kt-—Br 
White was threatening Kt x P with a winning attack. 

20. Kt—R5 P-—Kt4 21. QR-KKtr K—Qz2 


Black knows well enough that even if he could win 
the rook pawn it cannot be of much benefit unless the 
king has some retreat. But white neatly frustrates 
this dash for safety. 


22. BxQP PxB 


If the king wins, there is a strange mate with the 
knight. 
24. QxP R-Kt3 
It is very curious that black is unable to defend the 
knight on K3. 


25. Kt—B6ch K—B1 27. Q-B5 P—Kt5 
26. QxKtch K-Ktz2 


23. Q—B5ch Kt—K3 


Undoubtedly Bx Kt should be played now, offering 
some chances of adraw. The opportunity being lost, 
the game becomes untenable. 


28. Kt—Q7 R-Ki4 33- Q—K6 Rx Pch 
29. R—Kt6 R-Rq4 34. K—Br Bx KtP 
jo. RxKt KxR 35. QxQPch K—R2 
Put? RxP 36. Q-—B6 B-R4 
32. R-—Bich K—Kt2 37- R-RI B-Kt3 


and white announced ‘‘ mate in three”’. 


PROBLEM 95. By S. Loyp (U.S.A.). 


Black, 4 pieces. 


Yy 


Le 


White, 6 pieces. 


White to mate in three moves. 


PROBLEM 96. By S. Loyp.—White (7 pieces): K—KB7, 
Q—-QR4, R—K3, B-Q1, Kts on Q3 and K6, P—QBs. Black 
(8 pieces): K—Q4, Bs on Q1 and QR7, Kt—KKt7, Ps on KB4, Ks, 
Q7 and QB2. White to mate in two moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 
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If my information is correct—and it comes from 
CORRESPONDENCE. enniunaities sources—we spend some £7,000 on the 


LONDON CAB FARES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
3 October, 1906. 


Sir,—With reference to the proposed fares for the 
coming taximeter on cabs, as suggested by your dif- 
ferent ‘‘ Travellers”, it is interesting to bear in mind 
that, after a long and exhaustive study of the varying 
conditions and tariffs, the recent Parliamentary Com- 
mittee decided on a tariff commencing with sixpence for 
the first half-mile, and then progressing penny by penny 
for each sixth of a mile. 

To make a service popular, one must begin with a 
round sum, a fixed charge, a determinate coin of the 
realm, such as sixpence. Your ‘‘ Traveller No. 3” 
does not see that by this arrangement the first mile 
will work out at ninepence, and that the fare will have 
the inestimable boon of only paying for what he gets, 
penny by penny. When sixpenny fares were in use 
some forty years ago, the reason they gave no satis- 
faction was that there were continual disputes as to 
what constituted a sixpenny fare. Nobody, however 
well versed in cab-riding, can, I maintain, calculate the 
distance either of a mile or half a mile within, say, fifty 
yards. If you over-ride your distance paid for on an 
omnibus, you have the option of getting off if you don’t 
wish to go on. This option you have not got with 
the taximeter. If you over-ride your first half-mile, 
there is no warning bell or other contrivance to give 
you the option of getting out. The clock immediately 
jumps to its next amount. If this next amount is to 
be threepence for the next half-mile, it is obviously 
unfair on the passenger who may only have over-ridden 
his half-mile by a few yards. The fear of this over- 
charge would very often prevent him from getting in the 
cab at all ; whereas he does not mind, if the clock only 
charges him an extra penny, over-riding the few extra 
yards. It is this sixpenny first-hiring and the cheap 
progression that make the popularity of the taximeter. 

People who ride in cabs have other things to think 
about than what they shall pay their cabman. 

Yours faithfully, 
METROPOLITAN FARE REGISTER Co., Ltp. 
(FERNAND Espir, Managing Director). 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

23 September, 1906. 
S1r,— Taximeter cabs may be excellent things for the 
hirers, but what about the unfortunate horses who have 
to draw them at 7}d. a ‘‘ click”, and so on? My 
belief is that this cannot be done at the price without 
starving the horses, and using such as are worn out. 
I have lately been in Paris. A few of the taximeter 
horses look fit enough on the whole, and up to the 
average of a London cab-horse, but they are in a 
minority. A large proportion are bags of bones, and 
many of them in a condition which in London would 
properly draw the attention of the police, and of the 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. ~ 
Yours faithfully, 
A. L. H. 


PAINTING AND PUTTYING BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


33 Warwick Square, S.W. 

Sir,—Come to town with a ‘‘ fresh eye” from the 
country I am appalled at the dingy and depressing 
ugliness of the eastern facade of Buckingham Palace— 
increasingly evident with the improvement of the 
spaces about. The obvious thing to do, of course, 
would be to pull down the whole of this Victorian addi- 
tion to the fine old Georgian structure, and again dis- 
cover the well designed court that lies beyond. 

This however is too much to hope; but there is no 
reason why something should not be done permanently 
to relieve the sad and dejected aspect it wears at 
present: in fact, as I figure it out, it would save the 
nation’s money, as well as cheer the nation’s heart ! 


painting and puttying of the palace front every seven 
years in consequence of the unsuitable stone of which 
it is built—and there is nothing more livid and hideous 
than painted stone, whereas an eminent architect assures 
me that re-facing the palace with improved design in 
the finest stone would not cost more than £21,000, 
clearly a great saving of public money. 

With regard to actual alteration of the existing 
design, the removal of the architecturally marooned 
Britannia and attendant lion and unicorn from the 
central pediment—to some suburban music-hall, say— 
would do much to clear the air, while the conversion 
of the windows intersecting the central pilasters into 
panels or niches would remove the suggestion of 
servants’ stairs. 

Speaking generally, there are many of us who feel 
that much of the money being spent on new build- 
ings would be more profitably employed in what my 
gardener terms the ‘‘ re-veneration” of existing ones. 
How much better, for instance, to have curtailed 
expenditure on questionable ornament and carving of 
various new government buildings, and applied the 
money to restoring the now revolting ugliness of the 
Treasury to its original Georgian simplicity and beauty. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
Francis Howarp. 


DR. ROSEDALE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Commissariat of the Holy Land, 
Mount S. Sepulchre, Washington, D.C. 
24 September, 1906. 
Sir,—I have followed with much interest the con- 
troversy which for some weeks past has been focusing 
the attention of Franciscan scholars upon your 
columns. Unless a satisfactory answer is forthcoming 
to Father Edouard’s important letter in your issue of 
the 18th ult., there is apparently no excuse to palliate 
the conduct of Dr. Rosedale in publishing a manu- 
script which he knew to be private property and the 
basis of a forthcoming edition of Celano’s ‘‘ Vita 
Secunda”. Oris it M. Paul Sabatier that is the real 
offender? In any case the literary methods of the 
so-called International Society of Franciscan Studies 
will bear watching. 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 
STEPHEN Donovan, O.F.M.S. 


Monsieur |'Editeur de la Saturpay Review. 
Rome, 28 septembre, 1906. 
Monsieur Rosedale est atteint d’un manque de 
mémoire absolument regrettable. II me serait facile 
de l’amener a se souvenir en me servant de ses lettres ; 
mais comme ce procédé manquerait de courtoisie je 
croirais m’abaisser en m’en servant contre lui. Je n’ai 
rien & ajouter ni 4 retrancher a ce que j'ai dit. 
Veuillez agréer, Monsieur |’Editeur, l’expression de 
mes sentiments tres distingués. 
P. Epovarp p’ALENCON, des Min. Cap. 


[In the light of this letter and that of Father F. 
William, published last week, it will not be possible to 
accept Dr. Rosedale’s statement that he was not aware 
that anyone but himself was working on the Bon- 
compagni MS. unless he is able to give some further 
and new explanation of the discrepancy. Lying low 
will not meet the case.—Ep. | 


‘“THE WRITINGS OF S. FRANCIS 
D’ASSISI.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
St. Bonaventure’s Franciscan Monastery, 
174 W. 15th St., Paterson, N.J., 
20 September, 1906. 
S1r,—Only after my return here after a prolonged 
sojourn in the North-West, have I had occasion to read 
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the very flattering review of my little work on ‘‘ The 
Writings of S. Francis d’Assisi” published in your 
issue of 30 June last, page 826. Permit me, at this 
late date, to thank you, not only for the review in 
question, but also for calling my attention to the un- 
satisfactory character of the translation in at least two 
instances. In the event of a second edition of the work 
being published—which now seems probable—I shall 
take pleasure in correcting the errors you indicate. 

I may add that further study of the famous parchment 
blessing of S. Francis has compelled me to subscribe 
entirely to your view, that the blessing in question was 
not ‘‘ dictated to Brother Leo” but written ‘‘ by the 
hand of S. Francis himself”. Paleographical conside- 
rations apart, the weighty testimony you adduce of 
Thomas of Celano seems to settle all doubt on this 
score. 

Apropos of Celano, permit me to avail myself of this 
occasion to express my appreciation of your attitude in 
devoting so much of your valuable space towards 
seeking a solution of the question between Pére 
Edouard d’Alengon and Dr. Rosedale as to the MS. 
of the Tractatus de Miraculis. 

1 am Sir, with great respect, faithfully yours, 
F. PascHAL ROBINSON. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2 October, 1906. 

Sir,—Mr. Richard Davey in his letter which you 
published last week throws a strong light on the 
attitude of certain English journalists with respect to 
ecclesiastical matters in France. Meanwhile, I notice 
that the ‘‘ Times” of Monday, 1 October, contains a 
remarkable article by M. de Lanessan translated by its 
correspondent from the ‘‘ Siécle’’. M. de Lanessan, 
if I mistake not, is that self-same ex- Minister of Marine 
who deprived the military and naval hospitals of their 
chaplains, and closed their chapels, whilst boasting 
that he had “‘ finished with Christianity so far as the 
French navy is concerned”. He made a singular 
admission in the article in question, the object of which 
was to explain to the ‘‘ Times’ ” readers why the severe 
measures taken by the Government against the Church 
in France have been received with so much indifference ; 
for, said M. de Lanessan, ‘‘ the young peopie who have 
been educated for the last twenty-five years in our 
secular schools have entirely abandoned religion”. 
The results of secular education are admirably set 
forth in those few words, which account for the 
enormous spread of atheism among all classes in con- 
temporary France. 

At the same time, this testimony of a French 
Minister as to the efficacy of secular education for 
abstracting ‘‘the Christian idea” (l’idée chrétienne) 
from young people’s minds ought not to be passed over 
by those—Protestant and Catholic alike—who oppose 
the Education Bill in this country. France is welcome 
to her rising crop of atheists: we do not want its 
counterpart here. 

In confirmation of this evident desire on the part of 
the Government to destroy the idée chrétienne in all its 
educational institutions, M. Clemenceau has, according 
to the Parisian papers of 4 October, suppressed the 
chaplaincies of the Lycées, Military and Naval Colleges, 
and of all educational institutions both male and 
female throughout the country. Morning and evening 
prayers are to cease immediately, but as a concession to 
parents—if they formally wish it and express the wish 
in writing—the children may be allowed to attend 
Mass in the nearest parish church on Sundays only. 

Yours truly, 
Joun DurHam. 


WHAT IS CONSCRIPTION ? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Kew, 3 October, 1906. 
S1r,—In your last number ‘‘ Lieut.-Colonel”” remarks 
that I ought to know what conscription means. I hope 


Ido. But the question is what the National Service 
League mean by it. To show this, my friend Mr. Shee 


| cites Dr. Murray’s Dictionary ; but for once the great 
| book is at fault. Conscription does not imply “ enrol- 
| ment by lot”; it implies nothing but pen, ink and 
paper. Its meaning is given accurately by Webster : 
‘*(1) An enrolling or registering; (2) a compulsory 
enrolment of individuals of a certain age, held liable to 
be drafted for military or naval service.” 

Mr. Shee goes on to say that Stein and Scharnhorst 
saw the gross injustice of expecting ‘‘ one section of 
the population, and that the poorest, to take up the 
burden of national defence”. Mr. Quelch adds: 
‘* Under conscription, generally speaking, the service 
is not universal ; it does not fall on all classes alike ”. 
As the statements of both writers are utterly untrue if 
conscription be taken in its natural sense, it is manifest 
that they use it in some non-natural sense. Both state- 
ments become true if we translate their ‘‘ conscription” 
by ‘‘conscription with dotation”, or ‘conscription 
with substitution”, or ‘‘ conscription with dotation and 
substitution”. Dotation and substitution, contrivances 
to enable the rich to evade their duty to the State, were 
not essential qualities, but mere accidents of any system 
of compulsory service, and Mr. Shee does not condemn 
them more severely than I| do. 

The consequences of the misuse of the word con- 
scription by the National Service League were shown 
at Warrington. The first resolution was directly in 
favour of compulsory service and consequently in favour 
of conscription, which is an essential element of com- 
pulsory service. If conscription was used in its natural 
sense, the second resolution, against conscription, was 
destructive of the first, but apparently this second 
resolution was directed, not against conscription, but 
against dotation and substitution. 

Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime, Lieut.-Col. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND GRAMMAR. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW. 

S. Ives Bay, 2 October, 1906. 
Sir,— Are railway companies usually infirm in 
grammar? I have just come across, almost on the 
same day, two gross blunders in railway official docu- 
ments. The Midland Company on a dividend warrant 
before me (unfortunately for an exiguous sum) tells me 
that it can be presented for payment at ‘‘ either of the 
following banks”, naming some half-dozen. Surely it 
would have been as easy to write correctly ‘‘ any”. 
The Great Western on its dining-car bills requests that 
‘*a bill de obtained for all payments from the Conductor 
and that communications respecting Dining Car service 

are addressed”, &c. Yours, H. H. 


HOW LONDON GROWS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 

S1r,—Although the operation of births minus deaths 
in increasing population is the main source of local 
additions save in the case of newly-created towns, I 
venture to think that additions of young people aged 
15-35 testify more conclusively as to the prosperity 
of a place, and its consequent power to remunerate 
labour, than do the additions by way of births. In no 
part of the metropolis is the birthrate higher or better 
maintained than in the unprosperous East End. The 
migrations by which the growth of London is in- 
fluenced can hardly be called imperceptible, yet as a 
matter of fact they are very imperfectly perceived. 

The most central parts, including the City proper 
and a fraction of Westminster, are rapidly losing their 
inhabitants, though occupied by day by greater 
numbers than ever. In twenty years, from 1881 to 
1go1, the numbers enumerated diminished by fully 
60,000. Yet in the same period nearly 12,000 young 
people of both sexes had immigrated into those dis- - 
tricts, filling certain situations, with a prospect of 
departing in later life, when they marry, and have to 
find cheaper homes in the suburbs. 

The residential portion of the West End extending 
from Chelsea to Marylebone, and including Kensington, 
Paddington and great part of the City of West- 
minster, suffered a small loss of population in the same 
period of twenty years. It absorbed immigrants to 
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the extent of 8,000 or 9,000 young men, and from 
33,000 to 40,000 young women, in each period of 
ten years. Its heavy losses of children and of persons 
over thirty years of age neutralised its gain from both 
births and migrations. 

In the Eastern boroughs, with which Bermondsey 
may be included, there was a steady loss by migration * 
of population at every age, almost sufficient to counter- 
balance the gain through the high birth-rate there 
recorded. In Islington and S. Pancras, wide and 
important districts where family life is developed as it 
could not be in the City, we find a moderate gain of 
population, partly due to the immigration of young 
men and women aged 20 to 30. The same may be 
said of Southwark and Lambeth. The registration 
district of Holborn includes part of the borough of the 
same name, and the whole of Finsbury. Here we 
observe a loss of 20,000 inhabitants in the twenty years 
1881 to 1901. Its population is hardly more normal 
than that of the City, and it loses inhabitants even at 
the ages 15-35, when the central places gain. 

Great numbers of children under 15 leave the 
interior districts, either for schools in the country or 
abroad, or to accompany their parents to some suburban 
home. The aggregate numbers of children so leaving 
in 1881-91 were fully 130,000, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the movement is continuous. This, and 
the loss of even greater numbers at ages over 30, 
suffices nearly to neutralise the additions both by birth 
and immigration. 

Outside these inner districts there is a wide area of 
populous suburbs where there is a universal increase 
at every age due to immigration, besides the usual 
increase from births. There is one exception, namely, 
that in Croydon and other districts on the outer verge 
a loss is experienced of young men, such as to lead to 
a shortage at the census of counted numbers aged 
15-25. 

The setting-up of new households in these suburban 
districts leads to considerable accretions at ages 0-15 
and above 25, in about equal numbers of either sex. 
But at the age 15-25 they receive far more women than 
men, the additions being computed thus: In 1881-91, 
22,990 males, 80,063 females; in 1891-1901, 23,737 
males, 78,858 females. 

I entertain no doubt but that these additional women, 
2s well as the immigrants into the residential parts of 
the West End, come principally in response to the 
demand for domestic servants. 

Taking London as a whole, and giving it the benefit 
of a wide boundary, I find an accretion of young men 
aged 15-35 of about 63,000 in 1881-91 and 70,000 in 
1891-1901. In the second period, about 11,000 boys t 
under 15 and 14,000 men over 35 years of age were also 
added. The movements for women, for obvious reasons, 
were dissimilar. There was an influx at age 15-35 of 
some 142,000 in the first ten years and 166,000 in the 
second period. There was also an efflux in later life of 
nearly 40,000 in the first period and 33,000 in the second. 
How many of these left to be married, or because of 
ill-health, or to return to their place of origin for any 
other reason, we cannot know. The exodus was from 
every one of the central districts I have particularised, 
all the outer districts being gainers on balance, but 
their total gain falling short of the aggregate loss, to 
the extent mentioned. 

The loss of infant life is such an important matter 
that a final word on this subject may be excused. If 
we calculate the loss by death of the children counted 
ten years before at age o-5 and the births in the inter- 
vening ten years, compared with the survivors at age 
0-15, We arrive at an average mortality in 1881-91 of 
22°3 per cent. of males, 19°7 per cent. of females; in 
1891-1901 of 21°6 per cent. of males, 19 per cent. of 
females. These losses are something like 50 per cent. 
heavier than would occur in a rural county, and the 
small improvement shown is far from being satisfactory. 
The figures will however dispel the notion that a pro- 
digious proportion of the children perish before attaining 
full age. Iam, &c. Tuomas A. WELTON. 


__* This loss would have been greater but for the notoriously large 
— of Russians and Poles into Stepney. 


t 


he gain of girls seems to have been less than 5,000. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ENGLISH JACQUERIE. 


“The Great Revolt of 1381.” By Charles Oman. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1906. 8s. 6d. net. 


Vw IS is a deeply interesting and well-written account 

of the English Jacquerie. In dramatic horror 
indeed few periods in English history are compar- 
able with ‘‘hurling time”. Never before or since 
has that 13th day of June, 1381, when the horde 
of serfs, bandits and criminals caroused around the 
flaming ruins of the Savoy and Clerkenwell or blockaded 
royalty in the Tower have the spectre of ‘‘red ruin” 
and the breaking-up of laws taken such a concrete 
shape on English soil. Even more astounding than the 
horrors of this temporary régime of anarchy are the 
suddenness alike of its triumph and its fall. The whole 
thing was over in a moment. As Mr. Oman says, 
‘*Only a short month separates the first small riot in 
Essex, with which the rising started, from the final petty 
skirmish in East Anglia at which the last surviving 
band of insurgents was ridden down and scattered to 
the winds”. To a modern reader the most incompre- 
hensible thing is the extraordinary want of foresight and 
resource exhibited by the Royal Council, who allowed 
the rabble to take possession of the metropolis and 
murder the Primate and the Treasurer without striking 
a blow in defence. Indeed the final victory of the 
monarchy was due rather to the courage of the boy- 
King and the pluck of Lord Mayor Walworth than to 
any vigour on the part of the Royal Council. Yet that 
council contained among its members experienced 
soldiers like Salisbury and Warwick, and was perfectly 
competent to hurl considerable armies on to the soil 
of France. The explanation of the failure of the 
King’s advisers may be found in the general attitude 
of medizval statesmen to political questions. The 
medizval system of government, based on caste and 
tenure, went on because no ordinary person con- 
ceived that things could ever alter. On the other hand, 
down to the close of the fifteenth century the King’s 
peace was perpetually violated by outbreaks of local 
anarchy. Naturally therefore the earlier riots gave no 
assistance to the King’s ministers, and when to their 
horror the anarchy became general and threatened their 
own lives, it was only natural for them to say with 
Salisbury when urged to make an attack, ‘‘ It will be 
all over with us and our heirs, and England will 
be a desert”. The view of the minister was the com- 
ment of the chronicler. The rebellion was the work 
of Satan. 

The usual modern explanation of the revolt has been 
the poll-tax. The author who has studied all the 
documents in the Record Office that bear on the subject 
shows that this financial impost meant in many villages 
a tax of a shilling on every villein and cottager. He 
shows from the returns that throughout the country a 
colossal and deliberate attempt was made to defraud 
the Government of its claims by a general falsification 
of the population statistics. Still he thinks that the 
tax, oppressive as it no doubt was, only caused the 
upheaval in the same sense that the greased cartridges 
occasioned the Indian Mutiny. Nor does he altogether 
accept the theory of Thorold Rogers that the rising 
was the protest of the villeins against the attempts of 
the lords of the manor to rescind the agreements 
whereby before the Black Death the villeins’ obligations 
to labour on the demesne had been commuted for 
money payments. He shows indeed that on most 
English manors before the Black Death such commuta- 
tions had not in fact been effected to any serious 
extent. His view, based on his own researches and a 
study of the materials collected by the late M. André 
Reville, is that a good many causes, partly political, 
partly economic, contributed to the outbreak which the 
poll-tax by uniting all malcontents brought to a head. 
The chief political cause was the expensive and 
disastrous war with France. The chief economic 
causes were firstly the Statute of Labourers, which 
prevented the landless labourer from reaping the full 
economic advantages of the scarcity of labour caused 
by the Black Death, and secondly the desire of the 
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villein to be rid of feudal corvées, heriots, and game 
laws and to cultivate his land at a fixed rent of 4d. per 
acre. The volume of discontent was swelled by many 
subordinate causes. 

There was the grievance of the majority of the 
townsmen who were kept out of all share in the 
municipal government against the merchants guild. 
There was the strife betwixt master and ’prentice. 
There was the bitter discontent in towns that lived 
under the rule of an abbey or university at the denial 
by its rulers of the privileges enjoyed by neighbouring 
boroughs. There was the hatred of the alien Fleming 
who traded in England and ‘took the gold from the 
country”. All these grievances and hatreds combining 
with the agrarian revolt made possible the general 
anarchy of hurling time. Wycliffe’s teaching, how- 
ever, the author thinks, had nothing to do with the 
revolt. John Ball never came under the reformers’ 
influence and the activity of the poor priests lay in the 
period that followed the rising. The religious senti- 
ment that prompted men like Ball seems rather trace- 
able to Franciscan influence. The history of the 
rebellion in the different parts of the country is sepa- 
rately treated. In most places it appears as a mere 
outburst of criminal lawlessness and most of the 
culprits who ended their careers on the block or 
gallows richly merited their fate. In Mr. Oman’s 
brilliant narrative one individual only on the rebel 
side awakes a sympathetic interest—the hero of the 
S. Albans rising—William Grindcobbe, who died in 
the vain hope of winning a church for his town from 
the monks. This narrative will, we hope, destroy the 
sentimental sympathy often expressed for creatures 
like the ruffian Tyler and the criminal lunatic Ball, and 
other leaders in this carnival of criminal lawlessness. 
So far from being brutal, the administration in its 
treatment of most of these criminals erred on the side 
of mercy. The very alderman who opened the gates of 
London to Tyler’s mob got his pardon. Mr. Oman 
hardly makes enough use of Gower’s picture of the 
sufferings of the aristocratic exiles who in that terrible 
June fled from the manor houses of Kent and Essex to 
eat acorns in the wet woods; he extracts however a 
humorous picture from a contemporary chronicle of the 
flight of the lawyers from the Temple before the inrush 
of Wat Tyler’s merrymen. ‘‘ It was marvellous to see 
how even the most aged and infirm of them scrambled 
off, with the agility of rats or evil spirits.” 


MR. KIPLING’S LATEST ADVENTURE. 


‘Puck of Pook’s Hill.” By Rudyard Kipling. London: 
Macmillan. 1906. 6s. 


M R. KIPLING, almost alone amongst our makers 

of fiction, has ignored the commercial demand 
for love affairs of so many thousand words. He has 
refused to regard the novel as the only shape for 
romance in England, and has succeeded—and it is a 
notable achievement—in making the short story, that 
pet aversion of our fog-numbed wits, the principal 
vehicle for his ideas. Of no other writer can the 
same be said. Other men, whose quality and inclina- 
tion were as pronounced as his, have one by one sacri- 
ficed their art, and struck their colours to the paralysing 
demand for conformity. 

None the less, it is not on such books as ‘‘ Puck of 
Pook’s Hill” that one would wish him engaged. It 
is a book for children; not that that would be cause 
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fer complaint, seeing that it is for children most of | 


all that books should be written, and that in them | 


fine quality is of essential moment. It may also be— 
though a complete acquaintance with the child’s mind 
would be needed to affirm positively—that these stories 


of the past days of Britain will particularly appeal to | 


children, appeal, that is, enough to countervail in a 


measure the mass of ill-written rubbish with which | 


their minds are swamped. Even granting that, one’s 
regret remains that Mr. Kipling’s proclivities should 
have led him to a field in which, however admirable 
may be his work, it offers but little scope for his 
especial virtues, and might be done, if not as well, at 
least as profitably by many another. For these stories 


are at the best but second-hand work. They plausibly 


deny their earlier origin, they cleverly elude the look 


of having been ‘‘ made over’; but each is only what 
it is by dint of other men’s labours; behind each is 
less that rich observation of life which is what we 
desire most of its author, than studious sifting and 
compiling from things said and compiled before, and 
compiled, as here and there a hint discloses, not by the 
original authorities. 

It is interesting, indeed, to trace throughout the book 
the joinery in his work, to notice where little patches 
of Mr. Kipling are fitted into the historian’s gaps, very 
much as the fractures in an old piece of furniture are 
filled, almost imperceptibly, by the restorer with pieces 
of new wood ; the difference being that the joiner 
stains the new material down to the tone of the old, 
and the author rejuvenates—Kiplingises, one might 
almost call it—the old stuff to match with the new. 
The result is beautifully to avoid all appearance of 
patchwork, but it is not always to appreciate the spirit 
of the time. 

Mr. Kipling has read much, but where his reading 
fails, and he has to fill in the spaces from his imagina-- 
tion, his formula clearly is that, since there is no new 
thing under the sun, the present can safely be treated 
as a mirror of the past, and even the party cries of 
to-day attributed with security to Norman, Roman 
and Pict. So, where he lacks information, he just 
turns his experience backward, and writes of life in 
Northumbria as of any other plain tale from the hills. 
Sometimes there is ground for the inversion. There 
were in the Rome of Theodosius, as in England to-day, 
imperialist and anti-imperialist parties ; there were in 
Britain and doubtless therefore in Bath—though its. 
spelling of Aquez Solis is new to us—‘ ultra-Roman 
Britons and ultra-British Romans”’. But when a knight 
who crossed with the Conqueror declares ‘*‘ In fifty years 
there will be neither Norman nor Saxon, but all Eng- 
lish”, and when Kadmiel flings the Pevensey gold into 
the sea to wrest from King John the Great Charter, 
there is too modern a touch of prevision to be at all 
convincing. 

So too in the style, always in such a book a difficult 
matter. In the stories of Norman times it could 
scarcely be improved ; Saxon substitutes might have 
displaced some words of late Latin origin, but very 
few are to be found which have fallen into disuse. In 
the Roman section it is less happy. Possibly a young 
Isle of Wight Roman in the days of Maximus 
would have described his Greek governess as ‘‘a 
thorough sportswoman”’, and if the author’s aim had 
been accuracy and not illusion, the description would 
be justified ; but an accuracy imported into a conven- 
tion—and the whole style is a convention—serves the 
purpose of neither, and more restraint here and there 
in its vivacity would have improved the book. 

There are verses set between and mostly having 
reference to the tales, but, good as some of them are, 
such as have been inspired from behind the stories 
suffer from the source of their inspiration ; they have 
too much the shaped air of things made to order. 
Despite imperfect lines, perhaps the most vital of 
them all is the ‘‘ Harp Song of the Dane Women”, 
though even that, and the charming ‘‘Three Part 
Song”, may owe more than they will add to Mr. 
Kipling’s reputation. 


PARTURIUNT MONTES, NASCITUR —. 


‘*The Shakespeare Symphony.’ By Harold Bayley. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1906. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIS handsome volume in red buckram, with its 
alluring title and its bold type, ie well calculated 

to entrap the unwary book-buyer. On the first page 
of the Introduction this magnificent sentence meets his 
eyes: ‘‘ The roulades and cadenzas of John Lyly, the 
blare of Christopher Marlowe, the long slow slope of 
Shakespeare’s violin, the sadder sweep of Massinger’s 
viola, the flutings of John Fletcher and Thomas Hey- 
wood, the harshness of Ford’s bassoon, the heroic 
fanfares of Michael Drayton, and the gloom of John 
Webster's double-bass, all blend into an amazing 
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harmony”. If, dazed somewhat by the bewildering din 
of these orchestral metaphors, he is inclined to pause a 
little before accepting so remarkable a postulate, his 
doubts are removed on the next page; it is not a 
postulate, but the proposition which Mr. Harold Bayley 
is going to prove, for he undertakes ‘‘ through a garner 
of short extracts ” to ‘‘ lead the reader to the certainty 
that the Elizabethan Drama is a symphony” of the 
kind indicated. Alas for credulity, this undertaking is 
never fulfilled. The Q.E.D. is never reached. Indeed, 
once the Introduction is left behind, no more is said of 
the mysterious orchestra which Mr. Bayley alone of 
men has heard. Instead of being led to the realisation 
of the fair promise held out to him, the unfortunate 
reader is dragged through a wilderness of many in- 
stances to conclusions which were impressed upon him 
in his schooldays by his first handbook on English 
literature. 

It is no new thing to have discovered that the Eliza- 
bethan era was disfigured by very lax morality, and that 
the private lives of Shakespeare and most of his contem- 
porary dramatists were no better than they should 
have been. Mr. Bayley, however, thinks it necessary 
or at any rate desirable to remind us of these sordid 
facts at every possible opportunity. He might at least 
have varied the monotony of his black-list by calling 
attention to some of the known exceptions. Lyly, for 
example, though he held the festive office of Master 
of the Revels in Elizabeth’s court, was, there is every 
reason to believe, a man of the mildest manners and 
unimpeachable character; certainly in all his works 
there are not half a dozen sentences to which Mrs. 
Grundy herself could take exception. But of course 
we admit, as we must, that the morals, the religion, 
and the education of Englishmen in general at that 
period were in a very low state ; equally we should not 
think of denying that the work of the dramatists 
affords many direct contrasts to the vices, the supersti- 
tions, and the ignorance which we know to have pre- 
vailed. Has anyone ever thought or suggested that it 
is not so? Why, the history of the world’s litera-* 
ture is full of such contrasts. It is sad but true that 
more great poets than not have been somewhat disposed 
to wander from the path of strict moral rectitude. Why 
should Mr. Bayley take the trouble to copy out passages 
varying in length from two words to two pages, in 
order to prove a fact which is admitted by everyone ? 
He seems to labour under the schoolboy’s delusion that 
the worth of an essay depends upon the number of 
quotations in it. At a rough computation we should 
say that of the four hundred odd pages which the 
book contains about one hundred are the author’s 
work. So the schoolboy’s essay on Catullus, say, is 
made up of a hundred lines of quotations more or less 
appropriate, seasoned with a summary of the poet’s 
life and the characteristics of his genius as set out in 
the Classical Dictionary. But there is something to be 
said for the schoolboy: he judges (probably rightly) 
that he will get more marks by showing what he knows 
than by trying to show what he thinks. And his essay 
ends in the waste-paper basket, while Mr. Bayley’s is 
published at twelve-and-sixpence. 

The chapter on ‘‘ The Wordmakers”’ deserves special 
mention. It has always been well known that the 
Elizabethans added a great number of words to the 
English language. This was only to be expected ; 
the influence of the Renaissance was not really felt in 
this country till the reign of Henry VIII.; the sixteenth 
century saw great developments in English commerce ; 
and it was then that the drama, the best vehicle of 
language, first appeared in England. Neither do we 
quarrel with Mr. Bayley’s estimate of 25,550 as approxi- 
mately the number of new coinages. Moreover, we 
feel a sort of admiration for the laborious industry with 
which he has worked through 286 pages of the New 


English Dictionary to get a foundation on which to 
base his reckoning; this achievement will entitle | 
Mr. Bayley to an honoured place with those who | 
have given lifetimes to counting the instances of & | 
in Homer and of wf in Cicero. But admiration is | 
lost in blank amazement when we read that after | 
investigating the 143 pages which contain the words | 
beginning with the Latin prefix Zx, he ‘‘ decided to | 
examine a further sequence of 143 pages which should | 


include the Greek prefix Ge”. What, in the name of 
all that is philological, is ‘‘ the Greek prefix Ge”? We 
agree with Mr. Bayley that ‘‘few, if any, words from 
this source were likely to have come into being during 
the Elizabethan ” (or any other) ‘‘ era”. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SEA-WORTHIES. 


“The First Dutch War 1652-54.” Vol. III. Edited by 
S. R. Gardiner and C. T. Atkinson. London: Printed 
for the Navy Records Society. 1906. 


“Ts defeat of De Wyth and De Ruyter off the 
Kentish Knock had compelled the Dutch to con- 
centrate their attention on the protection of their com- 
merce, and Tromp recalled to command received orders 
to guard the outward-bound merchantmen and bring 
the English fleet to action if found in the neighbour- 
hood of the Downs or Channel. The Council of State 
underrating the Dutchman’s capacity for recuperation 
seems to have considered the campaign over for the 
year and when Tromp set forth to carry out his 
instructions, the English fleet was scattered, Blake 
lying in the Downs with a force less than one-half the 
strength of that which he was obliged to meet. 
Finding himself overmatched Blake called a council 
of war and after serious debate it was decided 
to go out and fight the enemy. Though careful 
to point out that no evidence exists of deliberate 
design to form a junction with the Portsmouth 
ships, Dr. Gardiner mentions that Blake’s subse- 
quent tactics are not at variance with an intention 
to get to the westward in the hope of being joined 
by some of the vessels coming from Portsmouth, 
but the letter from the fleet numbered 581, and Blake’s 
own report to the Admiralty Commissioners numbered 
580, seem to destroy any inference that might otherwise 
justifiably be drawn from his movements. During the 
afternoon of 10 December the two fleets came into 
collision, with the result that Blake was worsted, and 
only succeeded in reaching Dover Roads under cover of 
night. Tromp’s success made it possible for the mer- 
chantships to pass down the Channel in safety, and 
the Dutch Admiral abandoning all idea of following his 
defeated enemy up the Thames on account of his want 
of pilots to guide him amongst the shoals, proceeded 
towards S. Martin to meet the general convoy waiting 
for a naval force to protect it up the Channel. 

Extracts from the journals of Florissen, Evertsen and 
Ruyter, which bring us forward to a complete 
the collection of records included in Part VII., styled 
by the editors ‘‘ Tromp’s Voyage to the Isle of Ré”. 
Owing to the unfortunate illness of Dr. Gardiner, the 
task of arranging Part VIII. has fallen to Mr. Atkinson 
who has written a separate introduction for it. This 
second lot of papers covers the anxious period of wait- 
ing which intervened between the Dungeness disaster 
and the sailing of the reorganised fleet to turn the tables 
on Tromp off Portland. Mr. Brennan in his ‘‘ History 
of the House of Percy” refers to the sweeping changes 
introduced into the navy at the instance of the tenth 
Earl of Northumberland: it was at the Earl’s sug- 
gestion that the fund was started ‘‘for the relief 
of maimed marines and for poor women who have 
their husbands killed or else lost in merchandising 
voyages” and many of the disciplinary and remedial 
measures adopted for the reorganisation of the Common- 
wealth fleet can be traced to the genius of that great 
naval reformer, King Charles’ Lord High Admiral. 
The employment of a large proportion of merchant 
vessels commanded by trading officers certainly did not 
conduce to the maintenance of discipline and non- 
payment of wages and ‘‘that business of the belly- 
timber ” were at the bottom of most of the difficulties 
which English and Dutch alike had to face whenever 
a fleet was wanted for active service. We find the 
admirals of both nations, hampered by the general lack 
of discipline, continually complaining of cowardice in 
commanders and mutinous conduct of seamen, but a 
new era was about to dawn, for the naval architect 
was silently revolutionising tactics and bringing into 
greater prominence the practical disadvantages of using 
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merchant vessels as ships of war. Ideas upon differen- 
tiation of naval force developed slowly and the Report of 
the Admiralty Committee numbered 6536 shows the 
object of the division of ships into ‘‘ranks” to have 
been principally administrative and financial, but there 
are unmistakable signs that the advent of fast and 
handy vessels of the new long frigate type was already 
beginning to make an impression. On bee x, the 
generals and divers commanders of the fleet point out 
the necessity of having sixty ships to engage the 
ninety sail of the enemy and request that they may 
be ‘‘ State’s ships (if it may be) and none of them under 
twenty-six guns of force”; further, ‘*‘ if there must be 
some merchantships”, these latter should not exceed one- 
fifth of the total number, nor should they carry less than 
twenty-eight guns ; to this suggestion is tacked the signi- 
ficant addition that ‘‘ the commanders and officers be 
of the State’s placing in”. Ten days before Tromp had 
written to the States-General :—‘‘ Undoubtedly we 
shall accomplish more with sixty ships properly built 
for war than with 1oo such as we now have” and 
though capital ships are evidently contemplated in this 
passage, the instructions for building given by their 
High Mightinesses to the Admiralty at Rotterdam 
indicate the general trend of thought, and Tromp’s 
remarks leave us in no uncertainty as to his preference 
for vessels designed for fighting purposes. Reading 
between the lines we can understand that the time 
was nearly ripe for the celebrated orders issued on 
29 March, 1653, which Mr. Corbett was the first to 
draw attention to as the ‘‘earliest known fighting 
instructions in any language which aimed at a single 
line ahead as a battle formation”, although the ‘‘ pro- 


posals concerning flag-officers” dated a 1652-3, in- 
cluded amongst the records are framed on the basis of 
group tactics. 

The gravity of the situation at the end of the year 
1652 hastened reform and compelled Government to 
take stock of grievances and find some remedies for 
them. The ‘‘ Laws and Ordinances of the Sea” were 
the result of the deliberations of a committee appointed 
by the Council of State to prepare articles of war and 
these have a special interest as being ‘‘ the foundation 
of all subsequent regulations”. We gather little in- 
formation about fleet operations from the documents 
brought to our notice in the latter part of this book 
and though the papers clearly show the energy and 
earnestness displayed by all hands in setting the navy 
on a sounder footing, they do not announce any 
startling administrative reforms or changes ; no one 
who examines them, however, can help being struck 
by the loyal support which the Government gave to its 
officers and officials and its readiness to listen to and 
accept professional advice ; to this no doubt the rapid 
reorganisation of the fleet was mainly due. Mr. 
Corbett in his book called ‘‘ England in the Medi- 
terranean ” has warned us against the danger of rating 
the importance of a phase of naval history according 
to the number of guns shot off and our hearty thanks 
are due to Dr. Gardiner and Mr. Atkinson for allow- 
ing us to look behind the screen and estimate at their 
true value the unconscious working of forces grinding 
out Destiny. 


AN UNJUSTIFIABLE REPRINT. 


“The Great Lord Burghley.” By Martin Hume. London: 
Eveleigh Nash. 1906. 12s. 6d. 


S Neary is not a new book, as might be supposed, but 

a verbatim and literatim reprint of Major Martin 
Hume’s monograph on Lord Burghley originally pub- 
lished in 1898 by another publisher. The copyright 
has been transferred from one house to another and the 
book is now reissued. But the new publisher has failed 
to give any indication to the public that they are really 
asked to buy and read a volume published eight years 
ago, which yet has all the air of a brand-new study 
of an important Elizabethan statesman. Historical 
scholars of course, familiar with the literature of the 
Tudor epoch, are not likely after a few minutes’ in- 
spection to be taken in; but the general public may 
have a different story to tell. It is not necessary 


perhaps in these columns elaborately to discuss the 
ethics of the matter, on which it would not be difficult 
to base a severe judgment, but surely Mr. Eveleigh Nash 
might, without prejudicing his rights to reproduce as. 
many editions as he pleases of any work good, bad or 
indifferent, have indicated on the title-page or in a pre- 
fatory note the not unimportant fact that from the first 
word to the last this book is a mechanical and literal 
reproduction of a work published under other auspices. 
in 1898. The author does not appear to have been 
consulted as to this reissue, which was advertised as. 
a ‘* second edition.” As a new edition the book would 
have been open to very serious strictures. Mr. Hume 
must be very well aware that an account of the litera- 
ture and sources adequate for 1898 cannot, if it is left 
absolutely unaltered, be adequate for 1906. In 1808 
Mr. Hume did not seem to regard the ‘‘ Acts of the 
Privy Council ” as an original authority for the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, or as likely to throw any light on 
Burghley as an example of Elizabethan statecraft. 
We failed to find in the 1898 edition a single reference 
or citation from ‘*The Acts of the Privy Council”: 
the omission is repeated in 1906. Yet much has been 
done to make ‘‘ The Acts of the Privy Council” as a 
whole more available to any student with an adequate 
library at his disposal. Again, various misquotations in 
Latin are to be found exactly as they were originally 
perverted; e.g. p. 46, we have ex misere aulico 
factus libertas mei juris, which is absolutely untrans- 
latable ; to father it a second time on Cecil, who wrote 
of course, Ex misero aulico factus liber et mei juris, 
is unpardonable. Many more of a like character could 
be given. But there is one on p. 406 which must 
be cited. Mr. Hume in a note wrote in 1898 ‘‘ Davison 
‘ . wrote to Burghley... . that the Queen did 
not like the wording ‘ Tam per Maria filiam et hearedem 
Jacobi quinti nuper Scotorum Regis ac communiter 
vocatam Scotorum Regis et dotare Franciae’’’. Is it 
surprising that ‘‘the Queen did not like the wording ” 
as it stands? But it is difficult to believe that what 
‘**the Queen wanted” was ‘‘ Tam per Mariafiliam ... . 
Scotorum Regis et dotare Franciae communiter vocata 
Regina Scotorum”, though the statement is repeated 
in 1906 totidem verbis. Also if Mr. Hume had 
sanctioned this reprint, we should have to understand 
that he still clings to the astonishing verdict on p. 13. 
that ‘‘ during the closing years of his [Henry VIII.’s} 
life the Protestant influence in his Council grew 
stronger than ever”, perhaps the most astonishing 
of some of the rather reckless generalisations to be 
found in the 1898 edition and reproduced with per- 
versely faithful accuracy in the present re-issue. We 
must regret that a monograph which, particularly as 
regards Burghley’s foreign policy, is a valuable contri- 
bution from a worker who has a special knowledge of 
certain departments of the State papers has been re- 
issued thus disfigured by blemishes that could easily 
have been removed. That Mr. Hume originally pre- 
ferred to make his monograph practically a study of 
foreign policy, and left home and domestic affairs 
practically alone was regrettable ; but obviously he was 
entitled to determine the limits and scope of his own 
essay. A really new edition corrected and brought up 
to date would be welcome: a new edition in which a 
study of the other great departments of Elizabethan 
policy was correlated with the examination and ex- 
planation of Burghley’s foreign policy would be a work 
of very great importance. An authoritative and ex- 
haustive biography of Burghley does not exist. The 
present reprint however leaves us exactly where we 
were eight years ago. 


NOVELS. 


“‘ Listener’s Lure.” By E. V. Lucas. London: Methuen. 
1906. 6s. 


Lovers of the quiet in literature will find in 
‘* Listener’s Lure” a book after their own hearts. It is 
cast in the form of letters—a medium which is par- 
ticularly suited for the display of the author’s excellent 
qualities, but a medium which in unskilful hands would 
be quite intolerable. The ‘‘story” is of the slight- 
est and the value of the book lies in the method of 
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character-drawing, partly ‘‘ oblique ” and partly direct, 
combined with the many admirable things that are 
said by the way. The letter-writing form, indeed, 
lends itself to constant digression and to the introduc- 
tion of much varied matter. In the writing of such a 
book pitfalls abound on all sides. It is so easy to 
become tedious. But Mr. Lucas is a complete master 
of his medium. He has a subtle capacity for extract- 
ing the essential. ‘‘I was thinking ”, writes one of his 
characters, ‘‘ that a very satisfying epitaph for a man 
would be just two words ‘he discriminated’”. That is 
just it. Mr. Lucas discriminates. His book is the 
result of a careful process of winnowing and selection. 
‘* The artist ”, said Schiller, ‘*‘ may be known rather by 
what he omits”; and in letter-writing above all is 
required the tact of omission. Like is drawn to like, 
and Mr. Lucas who has written so much about Charles 
Lamb possesses many of Lamb’s most amiable cha- 
racteristics. He has much of Lamb’s quiet charm and 
humour together with a singular homely sweetness 
that awakens a sense of friendliness in the reader. He 
has distinction of style and a certain wholesomeness of 
thought. He has a special genius for seizing upon the 
more refined points of human relationships and throw- 
ing the gleam of his personality on what seems common 
or threadbare. He introduces to us no less than 
twenty characters, all of whom we learn to know and 
some of whom we learn to love by the various letters 
and telegrams written to us by them. Edith Graham— 
the heroine of the book, whose talent is listening 
rather than talking—especially is a delightful creation. 
By a few deft touches Mr. Lucas has managed some- 
how to convey her charm and distinction to the reader. 
But attractive as are the characters in the book, the 
main interest lies in the delightful things that are said 
by the way. Mr. Lucas is essentially an essayist. 


“The Whirligig of Time.’ By Beatrice Whitby. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 


Miss Beatrice Whitby has of course taken the words 
of the Clown in ‘‘ Twelfth Night’”’ as the text of her 
new novel, and when on commencing the story we 
find a downtrodden wife all too sweet in her trials we 
feel fairly confident that the husband’s turn is coming, 
as it does. Laura, the wife, is removed by angina 
pectoris and the domineering, restless, idle husband 
marries an advanced spinster who had advised her 
predecessor to ‘‘be firm, unyielding, obstinate, un- 
bending. ... In a calm, impassive, but unyielding 
attitude would lie your strength”. The lady lives up 
to her preaching, and so Percy Lovell has his dog- 
matism and irritability met by calm impassivity ; he is 
made to fetch and carry, to live with open windows and 
to do as he is told generally. Of course we enjoy this 
turning of the tables on the domestic tyrant, and we 
still further enjoy the situation when the ‘‘ new 
woman’s ” calmness is swept away in a whirl of 
passion and injudicious action. The dominating lady 
has four step-children, and Miss Whitby is not so 
happy with them as with her maturer characters. The 
boys are mere shadows who seem to be kept out 
of the way except when a row is necessary to the 
story, and the girls are ‘‘nice”’ colourless creatures 
who have been taught by their mother to think it a 
duty to try to please masculine superiority. On the 
whole it is a brightly written story. 


“ Benita : an African Romance.’ By H. Rider Haggard. 
London: Cassell. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Rider Haggard is treading an old road with 
wonderful buoyancy: he has written a new story 
about treasure-hunting in Mashonaland which need not 
really suggest comparison with ‘‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines”, although reviewers can hardly avoid the sug- 
gestion. The present story is, for one thing, perfectly 
possible: there is no reason why Portuguese driven 
from the realms of Monomotapa by a native rising 
three centuries ago should not have hidden a store of 
gold in the prehistoric fort in which they made their 
last stand, and, had this occurred, the Makalanga of 
to-day might quite well have preserved a tradition of 
it. Mr. Haggard makes the mysterious Molimo who 
played a part in the Matabele rebellion, merely a 


Makalanga chief in possession of ancestral know- 
ledge, but surely Lobengula’s young men held Molimo 
in too much awe to attack his tribe? That does not 
matter for purposes of fiction, and the book con- 
tains a vivid shipwreck, some stirring brushes with 
the Matabele, and one situation of striking power 
when the heroine is almost at the mercy of a 
madman in the ancient ruins. Coincidence is worked 
rather hard to help her—but then a book of this kind 
ought to end happily. There is a fine scene of hyp- 
notism under strange conditions: we would not have 
Mr. Haggard altogether discard the super-normal. 


‘*The Queen's Tragedy.” By Robert Hugh Benson. 
London: Pitman. 1906. 6s. 


In this story Father Benson gives us a picture of 
the Court of Mary Tudor. Of the unfortunate Queen 
herself he writes with sympathy : but makes no attempt 
to conceal the less lovely sides of her character. In 
the result his portrait does not differ substantially from 
that drawn by Tennyson. We think that he exagge- 
rates the antagonism between Mary and her subjects. 
No doubt the Queen was assailed with savage vehem- 
ence by Protestant lampooners, and her throne was. 
often threatened by Protestant conspirators aided by 
foreign gold. Still the English people, whenever a 
sword was drawn against her, always rallied with 
loyalty to her support, while in her relations with her 
Parliaments she was quite as successful as Elizabeth. 
Of the historical characters which flit along this gloomy 
stage Elizabeth and Pole are well drawn. Like Mr. 
Gladstone, Father Benson admires Gardiner ; but he 
paints him too much as a modern Ultramontane, and 
we doubt if any reader of the book who did not know 
the facts, would realise that the Bishop of Winchester 
was Henry VIII.’s enthusiastic supporter in the anti- 
papal struggle. Two historic scenes are depicted with 
great power, the marriage of Mary and Philip at Win- 
chester and the burnings of Ridley and Latimer at 
Oxford. 


“The Luddingtons.” By Florence Collins. London: 
Heinemann. 1906. 6s. 


Seldom, we should suppcose, has so much cleverness 
gone to the making of a book and produced so little 
that is pleasing. The shadow of cancer haunts ‘‘ The 
Luddingtons” from the first chapter to the last. Mrs. 
Luddington, the one woman character in the book who 
is at all sympathetic, is a victim to the disease, but is 
determined to keep the fact a secret until she has 
brought about the marriage of her daughter Julia with 
Sir Simon Fritton. Sir Simon is a great physician, 
who has devoted his life to the search for a cure for 
cancer, and he has declared in Mrs. Luddington’s hear- 
ing that he would never marry a girl whose family was 
tainted with this complaint. Poor Mrs. Luddington’s 
sufferings, endured in silence with this questionable 
purpose, are described in a fashion more proper to a 
pathological work than to a novel. Success crowns 
her efforts, if it be success to unite a frivolous and 
selfish girl with a serious man absorbed in scientific 
research. Sir Simon is practically tricked into marriage 
against his will by the scheming and unscrupulous 
Julia. By-and-by Mrs. Luddington’s secret comes out, 
and the book closes with the prospect of her recovery, 
under her son-in-law’s care. 


‘‘ The Master-man.” London: Lane. 1906. 6s. 


This is one of those stories of life in an American 
country town of which we have had lately so many 
examples. The anonymous author is of the school of 
Mr. James Lane Allen, and should be on her guard. 
against the chief fault of that school—excess of sweet-. 
ness. She is too obviously in love with her characters 
to do them justice as human beings. Her attitude 
towards them is that of those adoring parents who can 
see no flaws in their children. But for an impartial 
view of the children’s dispositions we must, in such 
cases, go elsewhere. We can imagine that if the chief 
persons in this story—the kind, hard-working doctor, 
his devoted niece, and his equally devoted assistant— 
could come to life, they would at first sight hardly 
recognise their own portraits, and would reproach their 
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delineator for not painting them as they were. The | introduced so that the reader who comes tq Dumas for the 


fault is one which the author ought to be able to over- | 


come with ease, especially if, as seems likely, this is 
her first book, and the effort is worth making. For 
the texture of the story is finely woven, it is only the 
pattern which is defective. 


‘*Sinless.” By Maud H. Yardley. London: Sisley’s Ltd. 
1906. 6s. 


Unfortunately for its success, ‘‘ Sinless” depends 
for its interest and its raison d’étre on the possibility 
of the situation described in the first twenty-five 
pages, after which the story flows languidly in a 
stream of verbosity. This all-important situation, 
which in its opening is reminiscent of ‘‘ Mrs. Wil- 
loughby’s Kiss”’, is as impossible as it is unpleasant. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that two strangers could 
meet at a railway station and greet each other as 
husband and wife, believing any uncertainty in the 
recognition to be due to ten years’ separation, and that 
they should not discover their mistake in the course of 
an evening’s conversation and until the next morning 
brings discovery in the shape of a telegram from the 
realhusband. There is neither point nor even moral to 
such a story, ending as it does in an easy divorce and 
the marriage of the erring couple. 


‘‘The Patriots.’ By Fred Whishaw. London: Digby, 
Long. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Whishaw’s account of trout-fishing in the lochs 
of Finland should inspire more Englishmen to visit the 
country, but he does not take us very far into the 
politics of the Grand Duchy. His plot is somewhat 
thin. Two young brothers love in a more or less 
brotherly way the two daughters of a patriotic Finnish 
pastor who has been sent to Siberia. They are anxious 
to introduce to the girls a Russian college friend during 
the vacation, and persuade him to pass as a Finn. 
Thus the beautiful heroine, who dislikes and suspects 
all Russians, admits this youth to her friendship, and 
sentimental complications follow. A secret agent of 
the Russian Government figures unpleasantly in the 
book, but nothing dreadful happens. In fact Mr. 
Whishaw has with fair success turned political ques- 
tions into a background for a pleasant love-story. 


“Wilhelmina in London.’ By Barry Pain. London: 
Long. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


Wilhelmina, an orphan of eighteen, was determined 
not to adopt any of the conventional means of liveli- 
hood by which penniless ladies obtain an insufficient 
income, and therefore came to London to see what 
would happen. Mr. Pain gives an amusing account of 
what did happen, but the paths she trod would have 
been dangerous for any maiden not quite so cool and 
self-possessed as his heroine. In fact, a pretty, friend- 
less girl does not usually find it so easy to take care of 
herself in London as did Wilhelmina. But her odd 
and ingenious ways of making an honest living with- 
out loss of self-respect are entertaining, though the 
incident of the lady who had lost a pearl necklace is 
somewhat pointless, and suggests that twenty pages of 
padding were found necessary. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘‘The Vicomte de Bragelonne.”” 4 vols. ‘‘ Memoirs of a Phy- 
sician.” 3 vols. ‘‘ The Whites and Blues.” 2 vols. ‘‘ The 
Companions of Jehu.’ 2 vols. ‘‘Ascanio.” 1 vol. London: 
Dent. 1906. 2s. 6d. per vol. net. 


Successive editions of Dumas, we take it, imply that he 
still commands a wide public in England and is not read 
mainly by those who are anxious to get vivid impressions of 
court and genera! life in France during the most romantic and 
dissolute periods in its history. The volumes now issued by 
Messrs. Dent—with the exception of “ Ascanio” which deals 
with Francis ].—cover the time from Louis XIV. to Napoleon. 
For cheap popular reprints they are charmingly “ got up”, and 
they at least enjoy the distinction of being the work of Dumas 
as he conceived it and not as an editor or translator might 
think it could be best presented in an abridged form. Thus 
“The Vicomte de Bragelonne” is given in its entirety and in 
conformity with the author’s own arrangement. Each volume 
<arries an admirable frontispiece and each work is briefly 


first time may start out with an idea of the characters and 


| period described. 


‘* History of India.” By H. G. Keene. 2 vols. Edinburgh: Grant. 
1906. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Keene’s history of “the vast and varied Italy of India” 
from the earliest times, now brought down to the end of the 
nineteenth century and the arrival of Lord Curzon, has been in 
such steady demand since its first publication thirteen years 
ago that it is not surprising the publishers should have issued 
this new and revised edition. If Mr. Keene is not a great 
writer he is a painstaking historian, and the march of events 
from pre-Muslim times is chronicled in a businesslike way 
which makes the work particularly useful to the schools and 
colleges for which presumably it was prepared. Its sectional 
references to the books which should be consulted for fuller 
knowledge of periods should also be helpful, though probably 
every student of Indian history would feel disposed to add 
occasionally to the list. 


‘Thus Spake Zarathustra. A Book for All and None.” By 
Friedrich Nietzsche. First Authorised Translation. Second 
Revised Edition. First Part. Edinburgh: Thomas Common, 
1906. 34d. 


We have pleasure in calling attention to the issue of a trans- 
lation of Part I. of “ Also Sprach Zarathustra ” at a price which 
puts it within everybody’s reach. It is to be followed by at 
least the second and third parts, and it is to be hoped that the 
fourth may also be included. The translation, by Mr. Common, 
who is publishing it himself, is much better than the translation 
published in the very cumbrous edition of the complete book. 
Nietzsche is hard reading ; he ought not to be read in heavy 
books, which add to the difficulty of reading. The whole of 
Nietzsche in threepenny numbers would create a public of 
itself, such a public as Nietzsche has in every country but 
England. Here at least is a beginning, which deserves to be 
welcomed. 


‘“‘The Modern Cyclopedia.” Vol. I. 
Publishing Co. 1906. 


It is the fate of encyclopedias to get out of date almost 
before the last volume is issued, and constant work is provided 
for the compilers in keeping them abreast of events without 
however adding materially to their bulk. This new edition of 
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ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 
Chairman : 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, 6.C.V.0. 
Invested Funds exceed £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 
series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. per annum on sums assured 


and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 
31st, 1908. 
FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
—a POLICIES are granted on favourable 
erms. 


The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 
any other Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


Division of Profits, 20th November, 1907. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Estp. 1835. 
Assurance and 
Write for leaflet on 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Every With Profit Policy issued before 2oth November, 1906, under an Annual 
Premium will be entitled to two years’ Bonus at the 1907 division. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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FOR REMUNERATIVE INVESTMENT, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany of New York 


has a record beyond all similar Institutions. 


During the past 63 Years of its existence 


It has received from Policyholders .. £222,185,317 
It has returned to them or their 

Beneficiaries .. pi £144,575,012 
And has still in trust for om £95,847,702 
Making a total of £240,422,714 
This is more than it has aus 

from them by £18,237,397 


Write for particulars of its Policies to the 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
16,17 & 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


GENERAL LiFe ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. {Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 STREET, E.c. 
Bosra of Directors, 

ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 

Lord ArtTHUR CeciL, Deputy Chairman. 

H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


D.Sc. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Toes, Woon, Esq., LL.D., 


Witttam Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B., 
Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 


Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


FOUNDED 1823 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE LIFE OFFICES 
transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and ANNUITY 
Business alone — without Fire, Marine, or other risks — which 
affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE AND INCREASING ACCUMULATED 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND, now exceeding 


£4,000,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS INCREASING BONUSES 


The next Investigation and Actuarial Valuation 
with Relative DIVISION OF PROFITS will be 
made as at 31st DECEMBER, 1907. 


Manager and Actuary 
ARCHIBALD HEW. AT. T President of the the Faculty of Actuaries. 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—1z1 Kinc Witttam St., E.C.; West-End—174 Piccapttiy, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 
CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,292,691. Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Why Pay Rent ? 


The BRITISH HOMES SCHEME enables Policy holders to 
reap the benefit of their investment during their own lifetime, 
and in the event of premature death to leave their legal representatives 
in possession of a comfortable home free from any mortgage charge or 
encumbrance. Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 
THE 


BRITISH HOMES ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.c. ‘*”: 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS OF ABOVE, OR ANY CLASS OF ANNUITY OR 
INsURANCE, TO Dept. 11 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) Established 1807 (Annuities) 


HEAD OFFICE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Cityv—4r THREADNEEDLE Srreet, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
BirmMinGHaM, BristoLt, Leeps, MANCHESTER. 


The Surplus disclosed at the valuation (r902 
produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 per 
cent. of the Premiums paid during the Quinquen- 
nium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 

The Company's Debenture Policies, 
with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Libera 
Conditions. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1336. 


Total Assets Exceed - - 11,000,000. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
Absolute Security. Moderate Rates. Liberal Bonuses. 


Lonpon Orrice—t CORN 


(Applications for invited.) 
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Dr. Charles Annandale’s “ Modern Cyclopedia” is somewhat 
more extensive than its predécessor. The articles have been 
carefully revised and new ones, as well as a supplement con- 
taining references that have become necessary during the 

rocess of passing through the editor’s and printer’s hands, 

ave been added. The size of the volume makes it more 
convenient to handle than most encyclopedias, however 


popular. 


THE OCTOBER REVIEWS. 


Pan-Islamism and Congo misrule are the outstanding foreign 
subjects in the October Reviews, only two articles—Dr. 
Dillon’s in the “Contemporary” and “Our Special Com- 
missioner’s” in the “ National”—being concerned with the 
internal condition of Russia. Professor Arminius Vambéry in 
the “ Nineteenth Century” and Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt in 
the “ Independent ” are as the poles asunder in estimating the 
cause and significance of recent Mohammadan developments. 
Mr. Blunt’s capacity for mischievous writing has not diminished, 
and his views on the new Egyptian nationalism are well 
calculated to promote further trouble in Egypt. He claims to 
know more about Pan-Islamism than any other Englishman— 
“certainly more than Lord Cromer”—and knowing so much 
he tells us that Lord Cromer’s policy in Egypt has unex- 
pectedly broken down, that we have had a terrible awaken- 
ing as to the character of his paternal despotism and that what 
Egypt wants is a man like—Sir William Wedderburn. It is 
refreshing to turn from an essay which might have been written 
by an Egyptian schoolboy tutored by Mustafa Kamel Pasha 
to the remarks of one who does not claim to be an English- 
man and therefore possibly may venture to have some know- 
ledge on the subject. Professor Vambéry is under no illusions 
as to what Egypt was before Lord Cromer took its government 
in hand, and what it is now after twenty-four years of British 
control. Pan-Islamism he declares in present circumstances to 
be impossible, but he warns Great Britain that she must be 
prepared for local outbursts of political aspiration, in the guise 
of religious fanaticism, as the direct result of her own educa- 
tional and enlightened methods. Mr. Alfred Stead in the 
“Fortnightly Review” suggests that the most effective way of 
checking Pan-Islamism is for Great Britain to enter into a 
friendly understanding with Roumania, Servia and Bulgaria. 
“ Pan-Islamism would be effectually checked, and our position 
in Constantinople rendered more satisfactory ; Germany would 
be rendered harmless, and could build her Asia Minor rail- 
ways without let or hindrance ; three States would be enabled 
to develop peacefully and normally ; Europe would be rid 
of an unsolved problem, and the international situation 
would be steadied by the appearance of a British-Balkan 
entente.” In the same review the former Servian Minister 
in Constantinople, Chedo Majatovich, after giving an almost 
idyllic appreciation of the Sultan, his tenderness, his wit and 
his good humour, says if Europe “ understood rightly the true 
situation, it would request Abd-ul-Hamid to put himself at the 
head of the Pan-Islamic movement, and by his own statesman- 
like abilities, and his conciliatory character, try to make it a 
force not necessarily hostile to Christian interests”. The idea 
is not quite so new as the reading of the Sultan’s character. 
Naturally it is not exactly the view taken by Mr. Harold Spender 
in the “Contemporary” and Mr. Brailsford in the “ Indepen- 
dent” in their survey of British relations with Turkey. Mr. 
Spender makes an eloquent appeal for the provision of “better 
education and greater responsibility” on behalf of intelligent 
young Egyptians whose energies will otherwise be enlisted not 
on our side but against us “ under the banner or the bribes of the 
Star and the Crescent”. Mr. Brailsford, who concludes his 
survey of Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy, has his doubts as 
to the wisdom of recent British action both in regard to 
Turkey and the Congo. He does not anticipate that much 
good will come from the Foreign Secretary’s reliance upon the 
gradual enlightenment of Belgian public opinion. Scrutator 
in the “National Review” states the case against King 
Leopold at considerable length, and expresses the hope that 
“ Belgium will yet take the initiative which properly belongs to 
her ”—action which in the opinion of Mr. Brailsford can only 
come “as a consequence of something approaching revolution 
in Belgium itself”. 

Labour in its relation to party politics commands pretty 
general attention this month, Mr. W. H. Mallock writing in 
the “Monthly” on its intellectual equipment, Mr. Chiozza 
Money in the “ Independent” on the necessity for the surrender 
of Liberalism to the Collectivist ideal, and Mr. Atherley Jones 
in the “ Nineteenth Century” on the evolution of the Labour 
party. Mr. Clement Edwards—also in the “ Nineteenth ”— 
and Professor Dicey in the “ National” deal more particularly 
with the Trade Disputes Bill. Mr. Edwards urges that the 
unions should be saved from further destructive legislation, 
which he apparently thinks the Government measure even now 
will not do, while Professor Dicey utters an emphatic protest 
against privilege. He is of opinion that if the Bill could be 
posted up for public reading and discussion in every parish 
throughout the country it would never become law. On the 
subject of the party system Mr. Ian Malcolm takes a novel line 


in the “ Fortnightly”. He asks is the party system honest ? and 
enters a plea for “groups”. The “time-honoured two-party” 
system has, he thinks, seen its best days; party compels 
some men, persuades others and permits all to confide their 
inmost convictions to the keeping of a political organisation. 
At the worst that is surely only a matter of degree, not a new 
thing. He finds that there are really eight groups in the 
present House of Commons, and in his opinion the group 
system, after the initial chaos which it would involve, would 
enormously facilitate parliamentary work. It would certainly 
shorten the lives of most Ministries. Meantime Mr. Marcus 
R. P. Dorman in the “ Monthly” makes some suggestions as to 
the reorganisation of the Unionist party. Writing on the 
assumption that the reckless rate at which the Government 
are attempting legislation will involve a “ not far-distant ” return 
of the Unionists to office, he says that heavy “ spade work” 
must be undertaken at once by the Inspectors, Agents, and 
Lecturers of the National Union, funds must be raised, and an 
official political journal should be attached to the party. 

Mr. William Archer in the “ Fortnightly”, Professor Skeat 
in the “National”, the Rev. Herbert Thurston S.J. in the 
“Nineteenth Century” and Mrs. Campbell Dauncey in the 
“Monthly” have all some points to urge with regard to the 
American language—in other words the reform of English 
spelling. Mr. Archer wants a Commission to investigate the 
subject, Professor Skeat shows that reform is no new thing, 
and Father Thurston, though an advocate of phonetic ortho- 
graphy, concludes that all American projects for spelling reform 
must necessarily be viewed with suspicion by the average 
Englishman. “ Blackwood” strikes a characteristic note in its 
attack on Charles James Fox, whose reputation is entirely bogus. 
Most that has been written of him is described as sheer cant ; 
he was a gamester, a libertine, a friend of his country’s enemies 
and possessed only one redeeming quality—his charm of 
manner. “Blackwood” is scornful of the Nonconformists who, 
in spite of an “active conscience and high professions, can find 
no better saints to reverence than John Wilkes and Charles 
James Fox”. Mrs. Charles Roundell in the “ Nineteenth ” gives 
some passages from a diary kept at Dublin Castle during the 
Phoenix Park trial, which convey a vivid impression of the 
anxieties of all remotely or closely connected with the Govern- 
ment at that time. In the “Independent” Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson makes a drastic onslaught on motor tyranny. He 
demands further restrictions against motorists who make the 

ublic highways intolerable, whether by dust and smell or 
. fast driving. Instead of abolishing the speed-limit, he 
would reduce it to ten miles an hour. Otherwise he would 
compel motorists to form associations who should acquire 
power to make special motor roads. Mr. Arthur C. Benson, 
who was “a reviewer himself once” and conscientiously read 
the books on which he commented, discusses in the “ Cornhill ” 
the ethics of reviewing. He deplores the low standard of 
criticism and declares that reviewing is not now an art but a 
trade. He seems to suggest that criticism would improve if 
literature itself were on a higher plane. ‘“ What we have not 
got is a race of wise and artistic critics, alive to originality, 
delicacy, and quality. The popular taste is accepted and not 
educated; and the popular taste loves matter rather than 
manner, coarse-flavoured, wholesome, highly spiced work.” 
But surely it should be the critic’s business to point the way to 
improved taste and workmanship: not to accept what it finds ; 
that may be reviewing : itis not criticism. In the “Financial 
Review of Reviews” Sir Charles M‘Laren takes a hopeful 
view of the prospects of iron and steel investments, and an 
anonymous critic—answering his own rather cryptic question : 
Is Ancestor Worship Conducive to Sound Investment ?—fore- 
shadows trouble in the railway market owing to the demands 
of labour. In “Blackwood” Sir Herbert Maxwell has an 
important article on Radicals and the land, and in the 
“ Monthly” Mr. T. E. Kebbel describes the new Justices of 
the Peace Bill “as part of that organised attack on our 
territorial system which has been gradually developed during 
the last quarter of a century”. But he holds out the hope—a 
very slender one—that the attempt to “disestablish the 
squirearchy” may defeat itself. Men who enter the county 
magistracy as “violent Radicals” sometimes become “ con- 
firmed Tories”, and “as such men get to know the county 
gentlemen better they may become useful allies instead of 
jealous antagonists ”. 


For this Week’s Books see page 438. 
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“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


**Lancet’”’ and “ British Medical 
Journal’’ Analyses and Medical 
Opinions post free. 


G.B.” 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney 
for Rheumatism & 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


CGEORCE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


Tevecrams: “ DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. ‘ 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 


COCOA 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Is the best known remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 


IT ACTS LIKE A CHARM IN DIARRHGA AND DYSENTERY, 
And effectually cuts short all attacks of Spasms. 
The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, TOOTHACHE. 
None genuine without the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Calorodyne” on the stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each bottle. 


THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE. 


Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BILIOUSNESS and HEADACHE. 


is particularly suitable in Bilious Attacks — headache and sickness. It is 
so easily digested that ~ nausea is produced, and the stomach is not over- 
taxed whilst the body is f The i Allenburys ” DIET may be advantage- 
ol in colic, spasm, and acute indigestion. 
or children who are ailing and unable to digest their bread and milk 

the “Allenburys” DIET affords a welcome change. It is appetising ond 

jing and involves but little digestive effort. 

IN TINS AT 1/6 AND 3/- OF CHEMISTS, &c. 

A large sample sent on receipt of three penny stamps. 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


The “‘ Allenburys” DIET is for Aputts and is quite distinct from the 
well-known ‘* Allenburys’’ Foods for Infants. 


are all on our last cruise. If there be a 

fill of tobacco among the crew, pass it 

round, and let us have a pipe before we 
g0.""—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


SMITH'S 
GLASGOW 


MIXTURE 


PROMOTES GOOD FELLOWSHIP and 
helps a man to look on the bright side of life. 


SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS ONLY. 
Strength in Yellow Label 44d. per oz. 
MEDIUM U6 per tia. 
FULL Strength in Green Label, 44d. per o7. 


94. per 2-oz. per j-th. tin. 
$24. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
and oft Gen of of charge. Replies received. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 
“*Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The ‘ Sans-Ptis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial we 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to »easure, and accurate patterns preserved! 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


GREEN & CO., ead Offices : 
Managers { ENDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Avenue, London. 


apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. <. or to 
ranch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


For 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
ROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Every Evening at 8. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor— Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
1S., 58., usual agents, Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall. Full Pro- 
grammes for the entire season from the Queen's Hall Orchestra, Ltd., 320 Regent 


Street, W. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


PORTRAITS. 
of Reproductions of Portraits frony 


the 14th century to the present day. Frepgrick Hottver’s Studio, 


9 Pembroke Square, Kensington. Open daily, 10 till 6. 
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WA Keble Howard’s New Novel. 


IMPORTANT. 


Om the 24th inst. Messrs. Chapman & Hill are ready with a 
FOURTH EDITION of a New Long Nuvel by Keble Howard, 
Author of ** The Smiths of Surbiton.” The Title is 


THE WHIP HAND 


A COMEDY FOR HUSBANDS 
By KEBLE HOWARD. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
SIX SHILLINGS. Ve 
READY EVERYWHERE TO-DAY. 
Mr. JOSEPH KEATING’S NEW BOOK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE QUEEN OF 
™ SWORDS. 


By JOSEPH KEATING, 
Author “ Maurice,” Son of Judith,” &c. READY TO-DAY. 


The DAJL}° TELEGRAPH says: ‘‘ As fresh and adventurous a story as we 
‘have read for many a day. If Stevenson could have read it, he would have well 


approved it. 


A FINE NOVEL OF MODERN LIFE 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


ENTITLED 


THE rae OF CLOUD. 


The Standard says: ‘‘ It is seldom that the reviewer has so full and + ta 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Zimes says : ‘‘ Unusual power, patience, and clearness... . 
exciting incidents, strong and decisive moments.’ 

“A clever book... absolutely true to life.” — Tribune. 

** The strength of it is overwhelming." —Morning Leader. 


A story with 


READY EVERYWHERE TO-DAY. 
THE VERY LARGE FIRST EDITION OF 
DR. ARABELLA KENEALY’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY FITZMAURICE’S 

of Steet” Cows 68, 
LADY FITZMAURICE’S 
KeNEALY. HUSBAND. 


The DAJLY TELEGRAPH says: ‘' A story-teller of enormous verve. She 
impels her reader along a tain path of exci - 


Now Ready at all Libraries. 
Mrs. Boyd’s New Novel, 


BACKWATERS: a Mystery. 


By MARY STUART BOYD, 
Author of ‘* The Misses Make-Believe,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mrs. H. H. Penrose’s New Book, 


RACHAEL, THE OUTSIDER 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE, 
Author of *‘ As Dust in the Balance,” &c. Crown 8vo. 68. 
“ 4 well-written, entertaining story.”—7ribune. 


Send this List to your Library. It will have all these books 
ready if you ask for them. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


Les Maitres de l’Art: Botticelli (par Charles Diehl). Paris: Librairie 
de l’Art Ancien et Moderne. 

The Art of the Greeks (H. B. Walters). Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

Leonardo Da Vinci’s Note-Books (Edward McCurdy). Duckworth. 


Ss. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
From Midshipman to Field Marshal (Sir Evelyn Wood. 2 vols.), 
Methuen. 
Lord Randolph Churchill (Lord Rosebery). Humphreys. 35. 6d. 
FICTION 


The White Plumes of Navarre (S. R. Crockett), R.T.S. 6s. 

In Green Fields (Oswald Crawfurd). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

At the Moorings (Rosa Nouchette Carey), Macmillan. 6s. 

The Miracle Worker (Gerald Maxwell). Richards. 6s. 

The Story of Bawn (Katharine Tynan). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Shadow and Shine (Sarah Doudney); Hills of Home (Norman Mac- 
lean). Hodder and Houghton. 6s. each. 

The Marriage of Aminta (L. Parry Truscott), Blackwood. 6s. 

The Mirror of the Sea (Joseph Conrad); The First Claim (M. 
Hamilton). Methuen. 6s. each. 

Little Stories of Courtship (Mary Stewart Cutting). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. 

A Crystal Age (W. H. Hudson. Newand Revised Edition). Unwin. 
6s. 


A Servant of the King (E. Aceituna Griffin). Blackwood. 6s. 
The Swimmers (Edith S. Rorison). Heinemann. 6s. 
To Defeat the Ends of Justice (Herbert Compton). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 
HISTORY 


Correspondence of Two Brothers: Edward Adolphus, Eleventh Duke 
of Somerset, and Lord Webb Seymour, 1800-1819 and After 
(Lady Guendolen Ramsden). Longmans. 15s. net. 

A Short History of Wales (Owen Edwards). Unwin. 2s. net. 

The Social and Economic Condition of the Highlands of Scotland 
since 1800 (A. J. Beaton). Stirling: Mackay. 35. 6d. 

The Love-Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots; The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth (Martin Hume. New Editions). Nash. 35. 6d. each. 

A Literary History of the English People (J. J. Jusserand). Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Flight of Marie Antoinette (from the French of G. Lenotre by 
Mrs. Rodolph Stawell). Heinemann. 1os. net. 


Law 


Act of State in English Law (W. Harrison Moore). Murray. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

The Law of the Domestic Relations (W. P. Eversley. Third Edition) ; 
Law relating to the Colonies (Charles J. Tarring. Third 
Edition). Stevens and Haynes. 

The <Austinian Theory of Law (W. Jethro Brown). Murray. 
10s. 6d. net. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 

Mountain Wild Flowers of America (Julia W. Henshaw). Ginn and 
Co. 8s. 6d. net. 

Advice on Fox-Hunting (Henry XVIII Baron Willoughby de Broke). 
Bumpus. 

The Cambridge Natural History (Vol. I.). Macmillan. 17s. net. 

Text Book of Fungi (George Massee). Duckworth. 6s. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
The New Scientific System of Morality (G. Gore), Watts. 25. 6d. 


net. 
Artillery and Explosives (Sir Andrew Noble). Murray. 21s. net. 


TRAVEL 
Romantic Cities of Provence (Mona Caird). Unwin. 155. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

British Trade Year-Book, 15406, The (John Holt Schooling). Murray. 
10s. 6d. net. 

English Local Government (Sidney and Beatrice Webb). Longmans. 
10s. net. 

Memories and Thoughts (Frederic Harrison). Macmillan. 8s. 67. 
net 


Nation, ‘A Great (Sir Henry Wrixon). Macmillan. 35. net. 
Social Silhouettes (George W. E. Russell). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6a. 


net. 
The Gate of Death: a Diary. Smith, Elder. 
Vocations for Our Sons (John W. Hicks). Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER: — The Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 6d.; The National Review, 2s. 6d.; The Inde- 
pendent Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. 5 
The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d. ; The 
Monthly, 2s. 6d¢.; The Book Monthly, 6d.; The Hibbert 
Journal, 2s. 6d. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 6d. ; , Temple Bar, 6d. ; 
The Empire Review, 1s. ; S. Is. s Monthly, 
Is.; The Century Illustrated, 15. 4d. ; The 
Cornhill Magazine, Is. ; Osterreichische Rundschau, 3. ; The 
Connoisseur, 15.; Deutsche Rundschau, 3”.; The Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, 5s.; The Musical Times, 4d. ; Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 3 /r. ; Mercure de Franc, 1 fr. 50; East and West 
(Bombay), 1 rupee; The North American Review, 1s. ; The 
School World, 6d.; The Strand, 6¢.; The Grand, 4}d.; The 
Windsor 6d. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF TWO 
BROTHERS. 


Edward Adolphus, 11th Duke of Somerset, and his Brother, 
Lord Webb Seymour, 1800-1819, and after. 


Edited by LADY GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN. 
With 3 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 


These two brothers, the sole family of the tenth Duke of Somerset, 
added to the lustre of their name by distinction in scholarship. At 
Oxford Lord Webb devoted himself to study in a spirit of earnestness 
seldom known among siudents of his rank, and in 1797 he went to 
Edinburgh to prosecute his investigations into moral and physical 
philosophy. Here he met many distinguished men, among whom were 
John Playfair, the eminent mathematician, Sydney Smith, Francis 
Horner, Francis Jeffrey, and Henry Hallam. Letters to or from these 
and many other famous men will be found in this volume, as well as 
selections from the correspondence that passed between Lord Webb 
Seymour aud his brother the Duke of Somerset. Lord Webb died 
unmarried in 1819, the year also of his friend Playfair's death. 

Edward Adolphus, the eleventh Duke of Somerset, was President 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain from 1827 ¢o 1842, and 
published books on Geometry—a ‘‘ Treatise on the Properties of the 
Ellipse, &¢.,” and ** Alternate Circles, &c.” 

Lady Guendolen Ramsden, who edits the book, 7s a daughter of the 
twelfth Duke of Somerset. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON SHEEHAN. 
EARLY ESSAYS AND LECTURES. By 


CANON SHEEHAN, D.D., Author of “My New Curate,” ‘‘ Luke 
Delmege,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
ESSAYS: Religious Instruction in | 
Intermediate Schools—In a Dublin Art | 
Gallery — Emerson — Free-Thought in | 
America—German Universities (Three 
Essays)—German and Gallic Muses— 
Augustinian Literature—The Poetry of 
Matthew Arnold—Recent Works on St. 
Augustine—Aubrey de Vere (a Study). 


LECTURES: Irish Youth and High 
Ideals—The Two Civilisations—The 
Golden Jubilee of O'Connell's Death— 
Our Personal and Social Responsi- 
bilities—The Study of Mental Science 
—Certain Elements of Character--The 
Limitations and Possibilities of Catholic 
Literature. 


WITH A PREFACE SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE ENGLISH 
EDITION BY M. E. SADLER, Proressor or History AND ADMINISTRATION 
or Epucation, UNIverRsITy OF MANCHESTER. 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES AND 


UNIVERSITY STUDY. By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Berlin. Authorised Translation by FRANK 
THILLY, Professor of Psychology in Princeton University, and WILLIAM 
W. ELWANG. 8vo. 15s. net. 

‘* We have here a book which has been wanted for some time......It is a truly 
monumental work, filled with information which will be useful to lecturers, students, 
and experts alike, and inspiring them at the same time with all sorts of valuable 
hints and suggestions on matters connected with their work...... In short, the book 
is a most stimulating contribution to our educational literature. The author has a 
thorough grip of his subject, and much that he says of his own system is applicable, 
mutatis mutandis, to ours.” —Schoo/. 

‘* Professor Paulsen's book abounds in suggestion, and we commend it especially 
to those who are connected with the new Universities in the big towns.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN LIBERTY. By 


AMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., Author of “‘ The History of Edward III.,” 
Cc. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 
L—INTRODUCTIONS (ORIGINS)—THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Vor. I.—THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION. 
“ The book is a work of real importance, controvertible necessarily in some of 
its judgments, but reasonable and essentially a historical as distingurshed from a 
merely theoretical or argumentative work. Toa theme of the profoundest interest 
Dr. Mackinnon does justice in these volumes, and the sequel will be awaited with 
no inconsiderable degree of interest." —Aderdeen Free Press. 


SYNTHETICA: being Meditations Epistimo- 

logical and Ontological ; comprising the Edinburgh University Gifford 

tures of 1905-6. By S. S. LAURIE, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. (Vol. I. 

Book I.—O? KNOWLEDGE ; Vol. If. Book II.—ON GOD AND 
MAN.) ais. net. 


A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. By F. P. 


ARMITAGE, M.A., F.C.S., late Exhibitioner of Magdalene College, 
Oxford ; Assistant Master of St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A GREAT ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 


WILLIAM KING, D.D., 1650-1729; his Autobiography, Family, and 
a Selection from his Correspondence. Edited by Sir CHARLES SIMEON 
KING, Bart. With 7 Plates and 4 Illustrations in Text. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE OXFORD 


MOVEMENT. By Sir SAMUEL HALL, M.A., K.C., formerly Vice- 
Chancellor of the County Palatine of Lancaster. Crown 8vo. 4s. €d. net. 


A DISCREPANT WORLD: being an Essay 


in Fiction. By the Author of “Through Spectacles of Feeling,” ‘‘ The 
Haggard Side,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A story of unusual literary merit......Altogether, it is a delightful book, over 
which we should like to linger, a book that, quite unlike ‘Cranford,’ yet possesses 
something of the same charm which differentiates Mrs. Gaskell’s masterpiece from 
the rest of her writings...... It is, however, not by its story that this book charms 
us, it is by the admirable manner of its presentation, the simple, unforced por- 
traiture of diverse people, the pleasant literary style, and the wit and humour which 
irradiate the whole."—Daily elegraph. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK, 


PUCK of POOK’S HILL. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 


NOW READY. CHEAP EDITION IN TWO VOLS. 


LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


With Portrait. 


In Two Vols. 8vo. 5s. net each. 


LORD ACTON. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 


Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., 
and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo. ros. net. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME READY OCTOBER 12. 


A HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HerBerT Paul, M.P. In 5 vols. Vol. V. 1885 to 1895* 
With a complete Index to the whole Work. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
Previously Published :—Vols. 1.-IV. 8s. 6d. net each. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 


Men—Books—Cities—Art. By Freperic HARRISON. Extra 
crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE TODAS. 
By W. H. R. Rivers, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
With rumerous Illustrations anda Map. net. 
[ Tuesday. 


NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


In 10 Vols. Fully Illustrated. Svo. 17s. net each. 
I.—PROTOZOA. By Professor Marcus Hartoc, M.A., 


D.Sc.Lond. PORIFERA (SPONGES). By IcEeRNA 
B. J. (B.Sc.Lond).. COELENTERATA AND 


CTENOPHORA. By Professor S. J. Hickson, M.A., 
ECHINODERMATA. By Professor E. W. 
MacBrIbDgE, M.A., F.R.S. 17s. net. 


Previously published—Vols. U1., II., and V.-X. 17s. net each. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
TO CHAUCER. 


[ Wednesday. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE 
IDEALISTIC CONSTRUCTION 
OF EXPERIENCE. 


By J. B. BAILuie, M.A., D.Phil., Author cf ‘* Hegel’s Logic.” 
Svo. 8s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


THE PATTERN NATION. 


By Sir Henry Wrrixon, K.C., Author of ‘* Socialism,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


THE FAMILY. 


By HELEN BosanQuet, Author of ‘The Strength of the 
People,” ** Rich and Poor,” &c. S8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 


Edited by BerTRAM STEVENS. F cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net ; limp. 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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EDUCATION. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


ti Gree Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
odeiling. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Lovisa Gann, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 


F University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
ast Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. H. Harrenrie.p, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, Victoria Embank- 


ment, E.C.—Six Entrance Scholarships (Classical and Modern) wiil be open 
for competition in November next. Full particulars and Entrance Forms of the 
Secretary, Mr. A. J. Austin, at the School. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarshins, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOYS’ (PREPARATORY). 


Patron—The Marquis of Abergavenny, K.G. 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Individual attention given to all pupils. 

Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Headmaster’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket. Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For prospectus, views, &c.. address Nevill House. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s' Drive.— 

Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under teachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 

ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


~INGING, Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 

(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice Trials. For appoint- 

ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 

a eaten with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 
aida Hill. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
f BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bex, 21 Powis Square. Brighton. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Mics Galloway (Newnham) offers 

thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 

Pe ea excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 
Splanade. 


ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


OCTOBER. 2s. 6d. net. 


REORGANISATION OF THE UNIONIST PARTY—1/4.RCUS R. P. DORMAN. 

THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITIONS OF THE LABOUR PARTY—I.—1”. 1. 
MALLOCK. 

THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE — DAUNCEY. 

POLAR PROBLEMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION FOR THEIR 
SOLUTION—H7/ENRYK ARCTOWSKI. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AT WORK—3//C/7AEL 

A RIDICULOUS COD—1.— MONA CAIRD. 

SOME REFLECTIONS UPON ENCLISH AND GERMAN EDUCATION—Z. 
LATTIMER. 

THE POSSIBILITY OF AN INTELLIGENCE IN THE PLANT—S. LEOVARD 
BASTIN. 

LEGENDS OF TH? 7 KOSS. 

COUNTY MACISTRATES—7. &. KESLREL. 

FOOTBALL OF YESTERJAY AND TO-DAY: A COMPARISON—//4KOLD 
MACFARLANE. 

ON THE LINE. 

THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE (Chapters XI.-XI I.) — J/rs. 
HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE FINANCIAL 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


CONTENTS OF OCTOBER ISSUE :— 


SPECIAL ARTICLES— 
PROSPECTS OF IRON AND STEEL INVESTMENTS. By Sir 
M‘Laxen, Bart., K.C., M.P. 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS—A PLEA FOR WIDER POWERS. By 
the Author of “ Investment an Exact Science.” 
IS ANCESTOR-WORSHIP CONDUCIVE to SOUND INVESTMENT? 
By the Investment Critic. 
THE POWERS OF DIRECTORS. By Ernest E, Wittrams, F.S.S. 
TOPICS OF THE MONTH— 
The Price of Consols—Slump in Irish Bank Stock—Spanish Four per Cents. 
and Conversion—Japanese Loans and Mr. Takahashi’s Visit—Home Rails and 
State Ownership—Suggested Government Purchase of Argentine Rails—Pro- 
longation of Ottoman Concession—Textile Companies and their Risks—Henry 
Clay and Bock, and Sweeping Changes in the Directorate—Motor-Bus Com- 
panies and Depreciation—Associated Portland Cement and Competition—Anglo- 
Argentine Tramways and Possible “‘ Tube ” Competition—Threatened Dispute 
in the Dyeing Trade —The Artificial Monopoly of De Beers. 
THE MONTH'S NEW ISSUES. 
DIGEST OF THE LATEST COMPANIES’ REPORTS. 
FOUR YEARS’ PRICES, DIVIDENDS, AND YIELD UP TO DATE OF 
5,000 STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES. 


260 pages. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
PUBLISHER, 2 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 


ERNE BAY.—NEw boarders. Pro- 


fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.— Prospectus on application. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

Gent'emen'ssons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 

qu Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
oice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.—PRINCIPAL. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 


paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


SHBURNHAM HOUSE SCHOOL, Southborough, 

Tunbridge Wells. Recognised by the Board of Education. soil, 

bracing air, 500 feet above sea-level. Tennis, croquet, &c. Principal : Miss Rupp, 
late Visiting Mistress North London Collegiate Schoo! for Girls. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 


WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. Holiday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonpv Hay, Principals. 


~*HREWSBURY HOUSE School for Girls, Bruns- 


wick Place, Hove, Brighton. Recognised by the Board of Education. Art, 
Music, Modern Languages, Cookery, Dressmaking, Physical Culture. Senior and 
Junior Divisions.—For fitustrated Prospectus address the Misses NoRMAN. 


A ®: J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, 1902: D, Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first tria!) Julv, 1905: H. Hussey 
(Somerset L.I.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906: J. M. Need- 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


“[ FPSWRITING, gd. per 1000 words (Remington) ; 


_ Small or large commissions executed expeditiously; newspaper work a 
speciality.— Miss Louner, ‘* Thameside,” Weybridge, Surrey. 
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Crown 8vo. with additional Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL 


By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
Physician to Rugby School. 


RIVINGTON’S, 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED yt eos AND CATALOGUED AND 


AL 


Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


SEPTEMBER LIST 
Now Ready, including all Latest Purchases, offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Book 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Also Catalegue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week’s Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 1id. Post free 2d. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Au 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


New Volume by CEORCE W. E. RUSSELL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large post 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘* Collections and Recollections,” &c. 


Daily News.—‘' Very bright and light and clever...... In an age of much serious” 
ness we must rejoice at so t a vein of h accompanying such shrewdness’ 
insight, and real know! ledge.” 


THE GATE OF DEATH: 


A DIARY. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. [Just published. 


*,* This book describes the experiences of one who has 
twice approached those gates which await every man. 


THE STORY OF BAWN 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of ‘* The Honourable Molly,” ‘‘ Julia,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Just published. 


*.* Aromantic love-story in the Irish setting which the 
author knows so well now to portray. 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
With a New Preface. 78. 6d. net. 


EIGHTH IMPRESSION (SeconD EDITION). 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A reperusal of the Letters strengthens the first impres 
sion that in this book we have @ real contribution to our literature.” 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 7s. 6d. net- 


FROM A COLLECE WINDOW. 


SIXTH IMPRESSION (FourtH EDITION). 


MORNING POST.—‘ Hardly since ‘In Memoriam’ was published has any 
Englishman, in a book not avowedly religious, written so intimately of his own soul 
face to face with the mysteries which surround us all.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOW READY, at a!] Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
THE BARONESS ORCZY’S NEW ROMANCE, 


(Reappearance of the Scarlet Pimpernel] 


WILL REPAY 


A THRILLING ROMANCE OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTIOR“. 


By the BARONESS ORCZY, Author of ‘‘ A Son of the People,” 
Scarlet Pimpernel,” &c. 68. 


First printing over-subscribed. A second large printing is now ready. 


MAID OF BRITTANY (6/-) 
THE BALANCE (6/-) Gorpon C. Wuapcoat 
THE PLOWERS (6 /-) AGNES HERBERTSON 
THE HEIR OF DENE ROYAL (6/-) Rank Dawson 
A WOMAN (2nd Edition) (6/-) ANONYMOUS 
THE FINANCIER (3rd Edition) (6 /-) 


HarRRIs BURLAND 
. H. A. BuULLEY 
M. HaLipom 


“ The 


May WyNNE 


SEAL OF CONFESSION (6 /-) 

THE WOMAN IN BLACK (6/-) 
DAVRAY'S AFFAIRS (6/-) =. Recinatp TURNER 
THE ELECTRIC THEFT (6/-) Wynn WILLIAMS 
MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE (6 —) West 


“ This is a first-class humorous book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HIS OTHER SELF 


By R. W. COLE. 68. 


The Daily Telegraph says: “It is pleasant to be able to record a 
successful effort in the writing of a humorous book. Mr. R. W. Cole has 
got hold of a capital idea, an! has been able to get all the fun out of it... . 
The book is so genuinely funny that we may compare it with some of 
Mr. Anstey’s masterpieces.” 


GREENING & CO., LTD. 20 on Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


SOME OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


Autumn Announcements 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 
IN PREPARATION : 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
RICHARD THE THIRD. 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Junr. 


THE FOURTEEN VOLUMES WHICH HAVE THUS FAR 
APPEARED ARE 


MACBETH, Revised Edition by | A MIDSUMMER 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Junr. AS YOU LIKE IT. 
KING LEAR. HAMLET (2 vols.). 
OTHELLO. THE WINTER’S TALE. 
THE MERCHANT OF 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. MUCH ADO —_ 


THE TEMPEST. LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


“It is a truly monumental edition.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 
“This, the most exhaustive work on any of Shakespeare's plays, comes from 
America.” —London Atheneum. 
“The most valuable work recently contributed to our Shakespearian literature.” 
Birmingham Daily Post. 
‘* America has the honour of having produced the very best and most complete 
edition, so far as it has gone, of our great national poet. 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 
“These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true student of 
Shakespeare.” 
Dr. Witi1am ALpIs WriGHT, Joint Editor of the Cambridge and 
Globe Editions of Shakespeare. 


Royal 8vo. gilt top, uncut edges, 18s. per volume. 


VENICE. 


READY EARLY IN OCTOBER. 


HONORE DE BALZAC. 


By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 


The second volume in the ‘‘ French Men of Letters” series, 
‘* Balzac,” is by M. Brunetiére, a member of the French Academy, 
and author of ‘* A Manual of the History of French Literature,” ‘* The 
Naturalistic Novel,” &c., the latter work having achieved the unusual 
distinction of being crowned by the French Academy. Now the 
editor of the ‘* Revue des Deux Mondes,” the principal literary review 
of Europe, M. Bruneti¢re is commonly recognised as the ablest living 
critic of French Literature. 


Price 6s. net. 


A Book that Everyone should Read. 


CONSUMPTION 
AND GIVILISATION. 


By JOHN BESSNER HUBER, M.D. 


A Comprehensive Exposition of the Effect which 
Consumption has had upon Civilization and a con- 
sideration of its Relation to Human Affairs — Its 
Prevention and Cure. 


THE SUBJECT IS DIVIDED INTO THE FOLLOWING 
PARTS :— 

General Consideration—The Specifie Cause of Tuber- 
eculosis—Predispositions to Tuberculosis: Sociological— 
The Home—Prevention—The Cure—The Means of Cure— 
European Sanatoria—American Sanatoria—The Sana- 


| torium and its Adjunets—Administrative Measures— 


Non-Governmental Activities—Scientific Résumé—Socio- 
logical Résumé—Appendices. 
Octavo, Profusely Illustrated, 536 pages. Price 15s. net. 


LONDON: 5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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Mr. W. DALTON’S 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


NOW READY. PRICE 5/- NET. 

Mr. Dalton's new book is made up 
of articles which have appeared in 
the SATURDAY REVIEW during the past 
twelve months. The book is published tn 
both white and art-green cloths, so that 
purchasers may make their choice. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


The Morning Leader says:—‘*Mr. Dalton may be called an 
eclectically practical teacher. . . Everything he says is illuminating. 
Experienced players will read the book with pleasure in its breadth 
and soundness ; beginners will, by its aid, become experienced.” 

Public Opinion says :—** ‘ “* Saturday” Bridge’ presents so many 
fascinating problems, and suggests such interesting and in some cases 
daring solutions, that the average player will realise to how small an 
extent he has secured command of the game. Mr. Dalton not only 
writes admirably on an enticing game, but has much that is novel to 
say.” 


The Sunday Times says:—‘‘ As an authority on Bridge, Mr. 


Dalton’s supremacy is acknowledged. ‘ ‘* Saturday ” Bridge’ is written | 
not for the tyro, but for the player who already has a sufficient grasp of | 
the game to desire an expert opinion as to what should be done in a | 


particular set of circumstances. ‘** Saturday” Bridge’ will no doubt 
be in demand in country houses during the coming holiday season.” 


Of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or 
post free $s. 3a. from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Opening of the Autumn Season for the Sale of 
LITERARY PROPERTY. 


VALUABLE STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS FROM 
VARIOUS PRIVATE AND OTHER SOURCES. 


\ ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by Auction, 
p at their Rooms, rr5 Chancery Lane, W.C., on Tuesday, October 9, and 
Three Following Days, valuable STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising a fine copy of the engravings from the works of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Proofs before Letters—Claude’s Liber Veritatis, Original Edition, 
3 vols. — Holbein’s Portraits of the Court of Henry VIII. —Goupil’s Historical Mono- 
graphs, 9 vols., uniformly bound in calf-Gould’s Monograph of the Trochilida, 
s vols., and other Standard Works on Natural History, Botany, Science, and 
Travel—Topographical and Genealogical Books—Handsomely Bound Sets and 
Library Editions of Shakespeare, Fielding, and Smollett, Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
Boswell’s Johnson, Froude’s History of England, the Gadshill Dickens, Thackeray, 
Ruskin’s Works, and Tennyson Edition-de-Luxe— First Editions of Scott's 
Waverley and Tales of My Landlord—Books illustrated by Cruikshank and Phiz— 
Sporting Books—Folk-Lore Society's Publications from 1878 to 1905, 51 vols.—A 
small library of Mathematica! Books, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 
VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

V ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
l AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on Wednesday, 
October 17, and Two Following Days, valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
including the Property of a Lady, comprising Hutchins's History of Dorset, 4 vols. 
—Cassan's Hertfordshire, Large Paper, 3 vols.—Nash’s Worcestershire, with the 
Supplement, 2 vols.—Warner's illuminated MSS. in the British Museum, Four 
Series—Mrs. Frankau's J. R. Smith—Editions-de-Luxe of Modern Fine-Art Books 
—lIssues from the Doves, Vale, and Caradoc Presses, some printed on Vellum— 
Wheatley’s London, extra illustrated and extended to 6 vols.—Early Nineteenth- 
Century Books of Travel relating to Australia and New Zealand—Books on America 
and the American Civil War—a large collection of rare and curious Books and 
Pamphlets in Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century English Literature from an Olé 
Library in the Country, chiefly in contemporary calf bindings—Sets of Standard 
Authors in calf and morocco. 

Catalogues on application. 


VALUABLE MODERN BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY OF A 
GENTLEMAN. 
\ ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
p AUCTION, during October, valuable MODERN BOOKS from the 
Library of a Gentleman, including a Coloured Copy of Nash's Old Mansions ot 
England and Wales, in portfolios—Bouoks of Prints and Engravings— Publications 
of the Learned Societies—Issues from the Modern Presses, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


RARE AND VALUALLE BOOKS, INCLUDING A COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS IN. EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c., SELECTED 
FROM AN OLD COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


V ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
{ ; AUCTION, during November, a selection of RARE BOOKS in Old 
English Literature, comprising fine Copies of the extremely rare Original Quarto 
Editions of Shakespeare's King Henry VI., 1619; Sir John Oldcastle, 1600, and 
other quarto Piays by Kyd, Massinger, Shirley, Nabbes, Otway, Dryden, &c. ; the 
First Edition of Shakespeare's Poems, with the rare Portrait, 1640: Original 
Editions of the Writings of Drayton, Raleigh, Cartwright, Waller, Pope, &c. ; 
scarce and curious Black Letter Books; Early Works on Trade and Commerce ; 
Rare Books relating to America ; Sporting Magazine, first 23 vols.; &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CU. will be pleased to forward Catalogues of the 
above Sales to all those interested in the acquisition of books. Excellent oppor- 


tunities and facilities are afforded in these Sales to all Classes of Bookbuyers. 


AUCTION ROOMS: 115 Chancery Lane, W.C. TevLerione: 7,291 Central. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ba. Weekly. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 
OPEN LETTER TO SIR WILLIAM TRELOAR. 
LORD ROSEBERY ON LORD RANDOLPH. 
THE HORSE, THE DOG AND THE HUMAN. 
By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OrFiIces: 6 BELL’s Buitpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues frangaises et étrangeres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 


mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
| parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 


Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 
Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1906 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros 4 partir du 1er Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
our 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 
Spécimen gratuit sur demande, 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’OPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 
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The Saturday Review. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
“ Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
the New Edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs.’” 
“* Nothing better could be wished for.”—Britisk Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 24 Maps and Plans, 60 Illustrations. 


“Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 
brilliant book.” — Zimes. “ Particularly good.” —Academy. 
‘* The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL, 1:00 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bourne- 
mouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, 
Land's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 

are, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, 
Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaen- 
mawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, 
Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of 
Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
LiancoLtten: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris AND New York : BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and ail Booksellers. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 


Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales, 1s. and 2s. List post free. 
—Dariincton & Co., LLANGOLLEN. 


CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF MINES 
AND ESTATE, LTD. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS at the Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders, held in the Board Room, Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, on 
Wednesday, 22nd August, 1906. 


In moving the adoption of the Directors’ Report, Balance Sheet, and the Revenue 
and Expenditure and Appropriation Accounts, the Chairman (Mr. W. H. Dawe) 
‘said :— 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors’ Report, Financial Statements, and the reports of 
‘the Acting Consulting Engineer and Manager, now submitted to you, are made up 
to the end of the last financial year, namely, 30th June, 1906. They enter v: 
fully into all details connected with the position of your property on that date, bot! 
from mining and financial points of view, but, in accordance with the usage almost 
invariably observed, I will endeavour to epitomise the chief points, and submit to 
you, as briefly as possible, a general idea of the work accomplished during the last 

ear, and the prospects which have been revealed by those operations. Turning 

rst to the report of the Manager, we find that the policy of carrying down the 
shafts, in order that the value of the lower levels of the property might be ascertained 
as quickly as possible, has been vigorously pursued. /uter aéia, I may mention 
that this policy has a second object, and that is the opening up of the two sub- 
sidiary companies, namaty, the Main Reef East, Limited, and the Main Reef Deep, 
Limited. The Eastern Shaft was sunk 497 feet during the year, thus reaching a 
total depth on the incline of 1,6414 feet; the Central Shaft was sunk 3433 feet, 
bringing it to a depth of 1,2104 feet, and the new West Shaft 229 feet, which 
carried it down to a total depth of 1,619 feet. 

When I state that the sinking of the shafts has been carried on vigorously I do 
mot wish to imply that the footage sunk was the maximum amount which could 
‘have been accomplished during the year, but it certainly was the most which could 
have been done in the circumstances. it must be borne in mind that, while the 
sinking has been in hand, the opening-up of the various levels and the develop- 
ment of the same has had to receive full consideration ; in fact, owing to the broken 
nature of much of the ground which has been encountered, the work of develop- 
ment has been rendered unusually heavy. This point is sufficiently emphasised by 
the fact that, during the period under consideration, 10,805 feet have been driven, 
tisen and sunk. Unfortunately, the amount of payable ore opened up has not been 
commensurate with the work done. The paya le tonnage developed amounted to 
120,850 tons, whilst 58,850 tons of unpayable rock were exposed during the year. 
It is hopeful to find, however, that, in the opinion of the management, a large 
‘quantity of South Reef can be exposed in a very short time in the new levels just 
opening up in the eastern and central sections, and it is estimated that of this 
quantity a large percentage should prove payable. I would draw your attention to 
the  - of your Consulting Engineer, which is that there are few mines on the 
Rand, milling with only 120 stamps, in which such a large footage is driven in one 
year ; and also the further point that the cost of this driving is included in the 
working costs ; but to this I shall make further reference later. 

Without dwelling at length on the results obtained in the various levels of the 
different sections of the mine, I might point out the following, which have given 
good results. In the western section drives west on the 7th and oth levels on 
the Main Reef Leader have been carried to the boundary in payable rock. On the 
roth level the leader near the shaft was unpayable, but high-grade rock was met 
with at some distance west of the shaft, and is still pe on, and giving 
ood results. On the roth and 11th levels the South Reef was all payable, 
although the ground in that neighbourhood is considerably broken. In the east 
drive on the oth level the South Reef has been located in two bore-holes, but as a 

ge amount of water is being made in the face of this drive, cross-cutting to the 
teef has been delayed for atime. In the central section the 7th level is payable, 
but the 8th and oth are poor, whilst the 6th gives fairly satisfactory results. In the 
‘astern section the best results have been obtained from the South Reef, on 
the 7th and oth levels east, and the oth level west. The ore exposed in the east 
‘drive of the gth level has been particularly good for the last three months. 
Since the close of the financial year some good results have been obtained ; they 
@re not included in the Manager's report, which naturally deals with the operations 
to the 30th June, 1906, only. Until recently the Main Reef Leader has not 
been found to be payable below the 6th level in the eastern section. The cross- 
cut and drives, however, on the 11th and 12th levels have recently given the 
following results :— 

11th level, for 70 feet driven, 19°3 dwts. over 36 inches. 

rath level, for 75 feet driven, 10°3 dwts. over 36 inches. 
I am pleased to be able to inform you that your Consulting Engineer considers this 
the most favourable strike made during the last two years. In the central section, 
on the rth level, the Main Reef Leader has been cut in the station, and has 
@iven an average for 25 feet driven of 14°8 dwts. over 36 inches. It is of con- 


siderable interest to know that this is also the first payable Main Reef Leader 
found below the sth level. t 

I do not submit these figures with the desire to appear optimistic, but give them 
to you as facts which are the outcome of the recent work, and you will be able to 
form a correct estimate of their value for yourselves. If I say these results are 
satisfactory and encouraging, it cannot be considered an exaggeration. In regard 
to the ore reserves, we have 175,730 tons on the South Reef, and 125,570 tons on 
the Main Reef Leader, which give a total of 301,300 tons, of over 8 dwts. in value; 
deducting 15 per cent. for waste rock, the next milling ore reserves are 256,105 tons. 
This shows a reduction in the value on that given last year, but the decrease is 
accounted for by the Consulting Engineer in the following manner :—‘‘ Owing to 
the scarcity of native labour it has been found necessary to use a larger proportion 
of machine drills for stoping, and the result of this is an increase in the average 
stope width on both the Main Reef Leader and the South Reef.” It is more than 
probable that this policy will have to be continued during the current year, con- 
sequently the ore reserves have been re-calculated over this increased stope width. 
The result of this is that, although the value is reduced, the tonnage is propor- 
tionately increased. 

Turning to the working costs, I am pleased to state that there has been a further 
reduction over those of the previous year of 2s. 6°856d. ae ton, the cost for the 
past year being 21s. o’672d. This reduction is ticularly gratifying when we 
remember that the cost of the large footage of driving, &c., to which I have 
already referred, namely, 10,805 feet, has been included in these costs, and this 
reduction of 2s. 6d. goes a long way towards making up the decrease in the value 
of the yield per ton, namely, 3s. 8d., of the past year’s returns as compared with 
the year ended 30th June, 1905. 

Whilst dealing with the working costs I should like to refer to a question, the pros 
and cons of which have been very freely discussed during the last few months, 
namely, centralised administration and its tendency to cripple initiative action on 
the part of Managers. ‘The reduction of working costs is the point which we are 
all continually keeping before us, and, naturally, the opinions as to the manner 
in which the desired result is to be attained are varied. Whilst attaching due 
importance to more or less technical discussions of the many points in mining 
which continually present themselves to our Engineers and Managers, I am fully 
convinced that material reductions in working costs have been and will continue to 
be the result of individual effort on the part of the Managers. For that reason it 
is, in my opinion, a sound policy to appoint Managers who are men of experience 
and energy, and, having done that, to hold them responsible for the successful 
working of the properties in their charge. You will understand that I am not 
under-valuing the services rendered by our Consulting Engineers, as in all questions 
of policy their assistance must be invaluable 'to the Managers, but I deprecate any 
action which cripples the individuality of a Manager and makes him feel that he 
is not at liberty to act on his own initiative. Given sufficient discretionary powers, 
I am quite sure that our Managers wil! be successful in effecting economies, and 
naturally the efforts of those who meet with the greatest success will fix a standard 
which others will end to In the case of your Company the reduc- 
tions which your Manager has effected are very considerable ; but, whilst appre- 
ciating the results obtained, your Directors would not like to consider that the 
— has been reached, and I am sure your Manager would be the last to adopt 

at view. 

The milling operations for the year resulted in a profit of £97,457 1s., as against 
482,312 for the previous year. The balance brought forward from the previous 
year amounted to £49,334 10s., whilst the Company's revenue from claim licences, 
rents, &c., totals £7,979 11s. gd. ; together these give a total of £154,771 2s. gd. 
The chief item of expenditure was on Capital Account, which amounted to 
420,657 3s., £18,003 128. 9d. of which was for shaft sinking. Over and above the 
amount provided by working capital, the amount realised by the sale of shares in 
the Subsidiary Companies, &c., the amount expended on Capital Account has been 
4139,507 6s. rod., and this has been provided for out of the profits. It must not 
be lost sight of that your Company holds 153,807 shares in the Main Reef East, 
Lrd., a 160,327 shares in the Main Reef Deep, Ltd. 

On the 30th June, 1905, your Company was owing the Main Reef East and the 
Main Reef Deep together the sum of £38,000, and it also had a Bank overdraft of 
447,200. These amounts have been repaid, with the exception of £12,000, which 
is still owing to the Subsidiaries ; but, as the gold in transit and the credit Bank 
balance on the 30th June, 1906, amounted to £21,258. the present year was started 
entirely free from debt. Your Directors consider this position to be a thoroughly 
sound one, as all future profits, with the exception of the amount which must 
be provided for the continuation of shaft sinking, will be available for dividend 
purposes. 

I think I have reviewed the position from every point of interest, and hope my 
statement has been sufficiently lucid to convey a clear idea both of the difficulties 
with which we have to contend, and the satisfactory features which have presented 
themselves in the course of our operations. Future developments alone can prove 
the extent of the promising features I have alluded to; but on all points where 
your Company can be benefited by sound and economic working, I think your 
interests are safe in the hands of your Consulting Engineer and Manager, and on 

half of my co-Directors and myself I wish to acknowledge the efforts they have 
made in the interests of the Company during the past year. 

In concluding my remarks I cannot do better than quote the opinion of the 
Acting Consulting ngineer, expressed in his " which is before you. It is to 
the following effect :—*‘ The mine to-day is in a better position to rapidly develop 
payable tonnage than was the case six months ago. The policy of developing as 
much payable ore as can possibly be accomplished will be continued during this 

ear.” i now beg to formally move the adoption of the reports and accounts as 
submitted. 

This was seconded by Mr. S. C. Black and adopted. 

DIRECTORATE.—The appointments of Messrs. F. J. Carpenter, F. Francois, 
and A. G. Gill as directors of the Company, in the place of Messrs. H. C. Bo 
Francis Drake, and Alphonse Reyersbach, resigned, were confirmed. 

It was proposed by Mr. A. P. Genge, and seconded by Mr. J. R. Nicholson, 
that the retiring Directors, Messrs. W. H. Dawe, C. S. Goldmann, R. G. Fricker, 
A. A. Auret, J. H. Ryan, F. J. Carpenter, F. Francois, and A. G. Gill, be re- 
elected. Carried. 

AUDITORS.—It was proposed by Mr. K. F. Wolff, and seconded by Mr. R. 
Renner, that the retiring Auditors, Feng J.. P. O’Reilly and A. Aiken, be re- 
appointed, and that the remuneration for their past services be One Hundred 

uineas each. Carried. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 


NOTICE. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


Paris . a . The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

“ae Pe ‘ . Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
 « Le Kiosque Miche), Boulevard des Capucines. 
Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus), Rue St. Lazare. 

* ° F. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart. 
Rome. .  « Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
New York - «  « The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.). Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA . . The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

2 ” . « The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 

Montreat, CANADA . The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
. A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 


Central News en Ltd., Capetown; Johannes- 
burg; urban, and all 


AUSTRALIA Gotch, Melbourne; Sydney; Brisbane 
ert 


TASMANIA - «+ Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. 
New ZEALAND. » Gordon & Gotch, Wellington; Auckland; Christchurch. 
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The Saturday Review. 


6 October, 1906 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE AUTUMN LIST. 


NOW READY. 
THE KING OF COURT POETS. 
A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of Lodovico Ariosto. 
By EDMUND GARDNER, 


Author of ‘‘ Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” &c. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph says: “ In this work he has given us in scholarly fashion a 
careful and deeply interesting chapter of Renaissance history,and he has made for 
many of us the name of Ariosto something more than a mere name attached to certain 
poems. He has made it stand for a striking personality occupying a prominent 
position in the history of his time and literature of his country.” 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE, 


Author of “‘ The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” Illustrated with Portraits. 
Jemy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the latter's 
Diary of the last Days. 


Illustrated with rare Portraits. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM STUBBS, 
Bishop of Oxford, ati mo the Letters of William 


By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 
emy Svo. 6s. net. 


AMERICAN LITERARY MASTERS. 
Chapters on the Life, Character, and Works of Nineteen 
famous American Authors. 


By LEON VINCENT, 


Author of ‘‘ Brief Studies in French Letters” and “‘ Society in the Seventeenth 
Century.” 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Books for Early Publication. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF LAFCADIO 


HEARN. By ELIZABETH BISLAND. 2 vols. fuily Illustrated, 8vo. 
245. net. 

GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE 
IN ROME. By RODOLFO LANCIANI. Demy 8vo. gilt top, fully 
Illustrated, 21s. net. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN 


OF THE EAST. By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER 


SCOTT. ByT. W. FYFE. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


WALT WHITMAN. A Study of His Life and 
Work. By BLISS PERRY. Crown 8vo. Illustrated with Portraits, 
Facsimiles of MSS., &c., 6s. 


COMEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN 


ERA. By JOHN FYVIE, Author of “Some Famous Women of Wit and 
Beauty,” “‘ Literary Eccentrics.” Demy 8vo. with many Full-page Portraits, 
| 12s. 6d. net. 


“THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY 


j LELAND (“HANS BREITMANN ”). By Miss PENNELL. 2 vols. 
| Illustrated, demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. By Arruvur 


SYMONS. 


THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. By Dc 


DUM, Author of ‘‘ Rhymes of the East,” ‘‘In the Hills.” Crown 8vo. 
3S. Od. net. 


THE FLOCK. 


38. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By Mary Austin. Crown 8vo. 


THE NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. (The 
Native Races of the British Empire, Vol. 1.) By N. W. THOMAS. With 
42 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 

} TURE. Selected and Arranged by KATE M. WARREN, Lecturer in 

English Language and Literature at Westfield College (University of 

| London). fith an Introduction by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 
| M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 
A Romance of Riches. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 


HOLYLAND. 
By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of ‘Jorn Uhl.” 


THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. 


By E, NESBIT, Author of ‘‘ The Red House.” 


To be Published Shortly. 


GROWTH. 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of ‘‘Mona Maclean.” 


THE EIGHT GUESTS. By Percy Wuite, Author 


of “Mr. John Strood,” “‘ Park Lane,” &c. 

MONTLIVET. By A ice Prescott Smitn. 

THE COUNTY ROAD. By A ice Brown, Author 
of “ Paradise,” “ King’s End,” &c. 

THE OPENED SHUTTERS. By Crara Louise 
BURNHAM, Author of “‘ Jewel,” &c. 


THE MAN IN THE CASE. By E izasetx 
oe. PHELPS, Author of “ Trixy,” “O.d Maids and Burglars in 
‘aradise.” 


A KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND. By 
JOHN FOX, Author of “‘ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” With 
4 Iliustrations in Colour by F. C. YOHN, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


New Pocket Edition. 
MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S NOVELS. 


Cloth, as. 6d. net each ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


AUDREY. 
SIR MORTIMER. 
OLD DOMINION. 


| Monographs on Immortality 
Cloth gilt, r6mo. 1s. net each. READY NEXT WEEK. 
THE ENDLESS LIFE. By S. MC. Croruers. 
HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Professor Wit- 


| LIAM JAMES. 

THE ETERNAL LIFE. By Professor Huco 
MUNSTERBERG. 

SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By Wiiam 


OSLER, M.D. 


“THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


notes and brief reviews is now ready; also a List of Announcements of Books to be issued during the Autumn. 


Constable’s Monthly Book List will be sent regularly, post-free, if desired. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Liuitep, 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Print the Proprietors by Srortiswoope & Co. Lim., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 6 October, 1906. a re - 
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